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THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE! 
throughout Britain 


There is almost sure to be a B.D.L. official in your 
district who can give you practical help. The follow- 
ing are the names and addresses of some of them: } 





EASTERN AREA 

Chairman: E. E. Ashman, “‘Scrubbs,” Tewin Road, Nr. Tewin, Hertfordshire. 
Secretary: Miss V. Poole, 4 Carnarvon Road, Clacton-on-Sea. 
Treasurer: |. Arthur Jones, 59 Park Road, Chiswick, London, W.4. 
Divisional Secretaries: 

“B” Division: R. J. C. Garrett, 13 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. 

“C” Division: Mrs. Grace Robinson, 50 Park Lane, Croydon, Surrey. 

“D” Division: Miss Mary Pitcairn, 5 Regent’s Park’ Road, London, N.W.1. 

“E” Division: Miss Pamela Bradfield, 10 Croft Road, Thame, Oxon. 


WESTERN AREA 

Chairman: WV. Bushill Matthews, Neville House, Waterloo St., Birmingham, z. 
Secretary: J. Stanley Williams, 196 Marshall Lake Road, Shirley, Birmingham. 
Treasurer: A. S. Griffiths, Wills West, Taunton School, Taunton, Somerset. ’ 
Divisional Secretaries: 

Western Division: Miss H. V. Dennis, 52 St. Margarets Road, Marsh Mills, Plympton, Devon. 

Southern Division: Miss J. M. Pounsett, ““Woodhayes,” Wynford Road, Parkstone, Dorset. 

Central Division: Mrs. Annette Miller, Peacock Cottage, Pightly, Spaxton, Bridgwater, Somerset. 

Midland Division: Mrs. Madge Williams, 196 Marshall Lake Road, Shirley, Birmingham. 

Eastern Division: H. Y. Timson, 24 Clarke Grove, Birstall, Leicester. 


NORTHERN AREA ) 

Chairman: H. Mellor, 19 Gladstone Road, Chesterfield, Derbyshire. 
Secretary: Donald McLauchlan, 85 Bury New Road, Whitefield, Manchester. 
Treasurer: Gordon M. Douglas, 3 Cheyne Gardens, Liverpool 19. 
District Secretaries: 

Northumberland: Trevor Y. Twaddle, 66 Seacrest Avenue, Cullercoats, North Shields. 

Durham: Mrs. Margaret Marshall, 1 North Crescent, North End, Durham. 

Teeside: A. G. Blake, 19 Eastgate Road, Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. 

Yorkshire—North Riding: H. Casey, 7 Seamer Road, Scarborough. 

East Riding: Douglas W. Mosley, 243 Kingston Road, Willerby, Hull. 
West Riding: Mrs. A. F. Richardson, ““Nidd View,” Summerbridge, Nr. Harrogate. 

Lincolnshire—Lindsey: Major W. North Coates, M.C., 86 Newland, Lincoln. 

Nottinghamshire: John Stoddart, 2 Hope Drive, The Park, Nottingham. 

Derbyshire: H. Mellor, 19 Gladstone Road, Chesterfield. 

East Lancs and East Cheshire: Derek Slater, 129 Marple Road, Offerton, Stockport. 

West Lancs and West Cheshire: Gordon M. Douglas, 3 Cheyne Gardens, Liverpool 19. 

Furness: Mrs. M. Bowler, Old Friends Inn, Soutergate, Ulverston. 

Westmorland: Mrs. M. Mansfield, 4 High Tenterfell, Kendal. 

Cumberland: Dr. C. Harrison, 5 Alfred Street North, Carlisle. 

North Wales: Ivor Watkins, Parciau, Denbigh. 


WALES 
(Including Monmouthshire) 
Chairman: R. D. Williams, Midland Bank House, Aberdare, Glamorgan. 
Secretary: E. L. Williams, 12 Cledwyn Terrace, Trecynon, Aberdare, Glamorgan. 
Treasurer: Tom Davies, “Yr Efail,” Trecynon, Aberdare, Glamorgan. 
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Just published 


MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
The Actor’s Ways and Means 


The remarkable range of Michael Redgrave’s achievements is universally known 
but here is the first opportunity to study how this great and sensitive actor approaches : 
his parts, together with his views on his art and on the theatre. 

It is a book which will appeal to actors, producers, and all those interested in 
the theatre. Mr. Redgrave never “‘lays down the law” about acting, but his comments 
are invaluable and will be read avidly by those wishing to know more of the art of 
the theatre. 

H There are over two dozen photographs showing the author in many of his 
varied roles, and it is superbly printed and bound. 











10s. 6d. 
- THE DRAMA LIBRARY 
rset. 
New additions to the Series 
THE PLAYER KING by CurIsTOPHER HASSALL 
) A new play concerning the bid made by Perkin Warbeck for the throne. 
It is an exciting play written in strong, direct verse, and is very suitable for 
amateur production. 6s. Od. 
CYRANO DE BERGERAC 
Edmond Rostand Translated by Brian Hooker 6s. Od. 
EMMANUEL 
James Forsyth The Nativity Play 3s. 6d 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EARNEST 
rate. Oscar Wilde Introduction by Sir John Gielgud 4s. 0d 
NOAH 
Andre Obey Introduction by Michel St. Denis 3s. 6d. 
THE SNOW QUEEN 
Suria Magito & Rudolf Weil Introduction by Michel St. Denis 4s. 6d. 
SPRING, 1600 
Emlyn Williams A colourful costume play 4s. 6d 
THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 
By Nikolai Gogol Introduction by Janko Lavrin 4s. 6d 
TEN DIMINUTIVE DRAMAS 
By Maurice Baring Introduction by Sir Desmond MacCarthy 4s. 0d 
gm A List of Plays and Theatre Books is available from the Publishers 


WILLIAM HEINEMANN LTD., 99 GT. RUSSELL ST., 






































EVANS PLAYS 


West End successes now available :— 


THE HOLLY WHO IS 
AND THE IVY SYLVIA? 
by Wynyard Browne by Terence Rattigan 
One set, 4 m., 4 f. 5/- One set, 6 m., 7 f. (or 4 m., 3 f.). 5/ 
TO DOROTHY THE SAME 
A SON SKY 


by Roger Mac Dougall ‘ by Yvonne Mitchell 
One set, 3 or 5 m., 3 f. 5/- One set, 4 m., 3 f., 2 juv. (boys). 5/- 





The following full length plays are also available :— 


A CRADLE OF WILLOW Dorothy Wright 
New Nativity Play, recently televised. One set, 7 m., 3 f. 4/6. 
“A rare and lovely thing . . . a sweet, strong play.”—The Observer. 
CORINTH HOUSE Pamela Hansford Johnson 


A brilliantly written play, full of good acting parts, both dramatic and humorous, which 

scored immediate successes on the radio and television. Two simple sets, 1 m., 6 f. 4/6. 

FIT FOR HEROES Harold Brooke and Kay Bannerman 

Delightful farcical comedy, first produced at the Embassy Theatre with Dame Irene 
anbrugh as Lady Wimpole. One set, 4 m., 3 f. 4/-. 

MACADAM AND EVE Roger Mac Dougall 


“Fantastic fun. . . . It is salted with wit, peppered with audacity, and it has enough real 
speculation behind its fun to make us now and then thoughtful in our laughter. A highly 
unusual fantastic comedy.”—Alan Dent in the News Chronicle. One set, 3 m., 3 f. 5/-. 


THE MARTINS’ NEST Joan Morgan 


A warm, lively, amusing, touching play of a family. A comedy in three acts, first 
produced at the Westminster Theatre with Hermione Baddeley as Mrs. Martin. 
One set, 5 m., 2 f., 1 juv. (boy). 5/-. 


SWEETHEARTS AND WIVES G. & M. Hackforth-Jones 


Lively naval comedy, where scandals, embarrassments and countermeasures combine 
for delightful entertainment without the need for elaborate production. One set, 
6 m., 5 f. 5/-. 


DARK SUMMER Wynyard Browne 


A delightfully moving and sincere play, by the author y? The Holly and the Ivy, requiring 
only one set, 1 m., 4 f. 4/6. 


CRANFORD arr. Martyn Coleman 


This dramatisation, so well received both on the stage and on television, faithfully 
preserves the charm of the novel, sympathetically bringing to life the leisured (but 
impecunious) ladies of Cranford. Simple set and costume. 2 m., 9 f. 5/-. 


NORTHANGER ABBEY arr. Thea Holme 


From Jane Austen’s novel, with alternative suggestions for simple or elaborate production. 
A play in three acts, with prologue and epilogue. Three sets, 7 m., 6 f. and supers. 6/-. 


Postage on single copies of any of the above, 4d. extra. 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE RUSSELL SQUARE LONDON W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 



















































THE BRITISH 
DRAMA LEAGUE 
combined INSURANCE Policy 


for 
AMATEUR SOCIETIES 


issued through 


REX. THOMAS 


(INSURANCE) LTD. 


Incorporated Insurance Brokers 


Head Office: 
COPTHALL HOUSE, 
COPTHALL AVENUE, 

LONDON, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONarch 7474/5 


SCALE OF PREMIUMS 


Value of Property 





i lO 
£100 25/- 32/6 
£250 30/- 37/6 
£500 35/- 42/6 

£1,000 42/6 52/- 
£1,500 50/- 62/6 
£2,000 57/6 72/6 


RISKS COVERED 


|. LOSS of or DAMAGE to SCENERY, 
WARDROBE and PROPERTIES 
whether belonging to the Society or on 
HIRE or LOAN. 

2. CLAIMS made by members of the 
PUBLIC for personal injury or damage 
to property up to £5000 plus law costs. 

3. EMPLOYERS’ LEGAL LIABILITY. 





For Detailed Prospectus apply to:— 


REX THOMAS (Insurance) LTD. 























CAPE 


OF 


CHISWICK 


for 
SCENERY 


and 
DRAPERY 


SUTTON LANE 
CHISWICK, W.4 
CHIswick 2828 








FABRICS & FITTINGS 


STAGE DRAPERIES 


FURNISHING AND 
COSTUME 
MATERIALS 
OF ALL 


PLANNING 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 





SCENE CLOTHS ready 
for painting 














THEATRE FURNISHINGS 


You will be wise to make use of our long 
experience when you are requiring 


DRAPERIES 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 
SEATING AND CARPETS 


for Theatres and Halls. 


Here are a few of the contracts entrusted to us: 
Birmingham Repertory Theatre 
Birmingham Hall Green Little Theatre 
Chesterfield Civic Theatre 
Colchester Repertory Theatre 
Glasgow Citizens Theatre 
Leicester Little Theatre 
London Arts Theatre 
Sutton Coldfield Highbury Theatre 
Scottish Community Drama Association 


Write or ’phone to: 


BECK & WINDIBANK LTD. 
Clement Street, Birmingham, | 
Telephone: CENtral 3834 
Telegrams: CARPETS BIRMINGHAM 








STAGE AND. SCREEN 
PROPERTIES 


JEWELLERY - PERIOD & MODERN 
FLORAL DECOR, SILVERWARE 
GENERAL STAGE PROPERTIES 





Sets Designed & Posters to Order 











We have served the Professional 
(Stage for over half a century 


HIRING IS CUR SPECIALITY 
Our specialised advice is at 
your service. 


ROBINSON BROS. LTD 


5/7 HAMPSTEAD ROAD, LONDON, N.W.I 


(Tottenham Court Road end) 


EUSton 4894 


Recommended by the British Drama League 








CONTRACTORS to the PROFESSION 


* 


ARE NOW ABLE TO OFFER A 


UNIQUE SCENERY 
HIRE SERVICE 


TO AMATEUR THEATRICAL SOCIETIES 


* 


%& SCALE MODEL DESIGN TO 
YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 
%& PRECISION CONSTRUCTION 
we EVERY SET 
NEWLY PAINTED 


PHONE MAC-358/8 
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IN| @ & 
. A : 
© Al perfect performance... @ 

RN 

RE ) “9 demands perfect make-up. 7 

IES | 2 Our Studio is at your disposal for selecting and 

rt trying make-up under all conceivable lighting & 

jer conditions. & 

cea & Consult our experts for advice on every problem & 
& of make-up and the care of the skin. & 

TY &> There is no charge made for these services. An & 

& appointment can be arranged by telephone or letter. > 
@ @ 
ie) & 

‘iD @& ’ - & 

| vl E ICH NER Make-up sTuDIO o 

) 
2 444 CRANBOURN STREET, LONDON, W.C.2. Tel.: GERrard 1086 €2 
sie €& Opposite the London Hippodrome Theatre, Cranbourn Street, Leicester Square, W.C.2. €& 

m S080 88SCSCSCSSBSSOSESOSSES6e 
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= ow 
E ... AND MUSIC SPECIALLY COMPOSED 
BY LESLIE BRIDGEWATER FOR KING 
JOHN, THE WINTER'S TALE, JULIUS 
CASAR, HENRY IV PART I, ETC. 
PLEASE SEND ME :— 
s (a) Effects Catalogue or ) DELETE 
LIST NOT 
f (b) Shakespearean Music List) requireD 
| NAME 
> | 
E.M.1. STUDIOS LTD, | scores 
3 ABBEY ROAD, | 





Phone: CUNNINGHAM II6l (BLOCK LETTERS) EG.1 


- | 
g LONDON, N.W.8 | ae 





GARRICK CURTAINS LTD 
oo Specialists 


44 AMHURST ROAD : HACKNEY - LONDON -: €E:8 


Telephone AMHerst 3171 


CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION — SENT FREE ON REQUEST 








DINELY REHEARSAL STUDIOS 


FOR HIRE BY THE HOUR 





Open from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. Saturdays inclusive, for lessons, Rehearsals, Examinations, etc. 


OFFICE— 


1 Devonshire Terrace, Marylebone High Street, W.1 
WELbeck 6804 and 9907 


Baker Street and Regents Park Stations, Opposite Royal Academy of Music 








we are INDEED PROUD and HONOURED 10 HAVE HAD THE 
WIG ORDER AND ATTENDED PERSONALLY TO MAKE UP THE 
RHODES CENTENARY PAGEANT at Bulawayo, June 1953. 
also to be associated in supplying Wigs for the 
ROYAL FILM 1953. “‘ROB ROY’’ 


WE WOULD BE EQUALLY HONOURED TO BE FAVOURED WITH YOUR ORDER WHETHER 
IT BE LARGE OR SMALL AND WOULD, AS ALWAYS, OFFER THE LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES 


REMEMBER 
sé $9 
BEST FOR WIGS B EK R. k BEST FOR MAKE-UP 
46 Portnall Rd. (LAD 1717) London, W.9 











SALLY SPRUCE 
Theatrical Costumier 


Lapiges’ Dresses SUPPLIED FOR MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
A large range of new Gowns, Suits, and Coats 
available for the coming season 


GERrard 3162 49 GREEK STREET, W.1 




















Pent 














SIMMONS | sats. 


The Premier Costumiers to the Professional @ Amateur Stages 





SPECIALISTS IN 


[Period Costumes 


FOR NEARLY A CENTURY 





LARGE STOCKS AVAILABLE FOR HIRE BY 
REPERTORY COMPANIES AND DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 








Postal Enquiries to:— 
7 & 8 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Personal Calls to:— 


25 SHELTON STREET, COVENT GARDEN 


Telephone: TEMple Bar 5568 




















SCENIC COLOURS 
AND SUNDRIES 
Special Announcement 





Our best Fireproofed Scenic Canvas and Hessian have 
recently been considerably reduced in price; also all Analine Dyes 
and many of our Scenic Colours. 

We also have a new system of quantity discounts and in 
many cases goods are now sent Post or Rail free. 

Please write for our latest Price List which includes all 
particulars of above. 

We have over 100 years’ experience in supplying Amateur 
Societies and Professional Repertory Companies with all the materials 
required for scenic painting, etc., and you may confidently send your 
problems to us. We shall do our best to assist you. 


Brodie & Middleton Ltd. 


(Dept. D) 
79 LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Established 1840 Phone: Temple Bar 3289, 3280 









































PAMELA SWAN 


AND 
ANNETTE INGOLD 


designers and makers of clothes for 
the stage, films, and private clients. 
30 TOTTENHAM STREET, 
LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone: Museum 3036 


Next to the Scala Theatre and Goodge St. 
Station. Buses No. 1, 14, 24, 39, 73, 134 


| BUY—don’t hire 


STAGE SCENERY. We supply Box Sets, 
Backcloths, in Hessian, Canvas or thick 
paper ANY SIZE REQUIRED, and BUY 
what you no longer need. 

NEW BOX SETS, |4 pieces... £50 
NEW BACKCLOTHS at 8d. per sq. ft, 
Any scene painted to order. 


Write for quotation to 


JOHN WILLIAMS, Scenery Makers 
| MEADOW STUDIOS, BUSHEY, Herts 
Tel.: BUShey Heath 2914 











AVAILABLE FOR AMATEURS 
THE DELIGHTFUL COMEDY 


YOUR WORLD 
AND MINE 


by FRANK HARRIS 


“One of our most successful shows for years.” 
ALTRINCHAM GARRICK 


An evening full of laughs.” 
MANCHESTER EVENING NEWS 


“This production brought the best box-office 
business for 24 years.” 
CHORLTON REPERTORY THEATRE 


“A good play, certainly good entertainment.” 
MICHAEL WALSH (Sunday Express) 


**100°%, ENTERTAINMENT’”’ 


| SIMPLE INTERIOR 
MODERN COSTUME 
LOW FEES 
5m.,4f. SPLENDID ACTING PARTS 


All enquiries to sole agents: 


MARGERY VOSPER LTD 
32 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.| 








We are gratified at the 
number of people who re- 
mark on our wide range of 
books devoted to the theatre. 
It has always been our aim 
to stock every available 
book on the theatre and 
film. That aim is now ful- 
filled to a remarkable extent. 
Do come and see for your- 
self. Or write and ask for the 
book you require. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
BOOKSHOP 
52 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON, W.C.2 


The Theatre Bookshop open 


Monday to Saturday 
9.30 a.m. to 5.45 p.m. 


























DOREEN ERROLL 


COSTUMES of 
every description 





B.D.L. MEMBERS 
SPECIALLY CATERED FOR 
8/9 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, W.! 

has removed to bigger premises 


Third Floor, SAME HOUSE 
Telephone GER. 4136 








CUSHION HIRE 
SERVICE. 


THE BRITISH CUSHION SUPPLY 
Cco., LTD. 


High St., Watford (Watford 4713) 


provides 
cushions on hire to Societies 
for any number of perform- 
ances. Large or small quantities 
supplied. Quotations by return. 
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| TWENTIETH CENTURY 


COSTUME 


1B. * HIRE 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


10 DIAL LANE 
DOWNEND, GLOS. 


Near Bristol 





FAITH HOUSE 
WARDROBE LTD 


PERIOD & 
gst 


7Tufton St., S.W.1 ABBey 6218 











THEATRE 


291 WESTBOURNE GROVE, W.11 


Station: Notting Hill Gate. Bus Routes 15 and 
52 pass the Theatre. 27, 28, 31, 46 cross 
Westbourne Grove near the Theatre 





THEATRE AVAILABLE for 
Dramatic Performances 
Rehearsals, Concerts 
Orchestra Practices 
Lantern Lectures, Meetings 
etc... etc. 


Acoustic qualities excellent 





Can be hired by the hour, day, week, or 
longer Moderate Terms 
For further particulars, 
apply Theatre Secretary— 
PARK 6870 














IN OLD SOUTHWARK 


Near Shakespeare’s Bankside 


DUTHY HALL 


Great Guildford Street, S.E.1 


Southwark’s Municipal Theatre 
for amateur groups. 


Seating 292. 


Modern stage lighting and 
Panatrope. 


Enquiries: 
The Town Clerk, 

Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E.17 
Tel.: RODney 5464 


Vacancies for present season. 


Moderate hire charges. 











CITIZEN HOUSE, LTD. 
21 GREEN PARK, BATH 

Are you considering presenting a Period 
Play, Musical Comedy, or Pantomime 
during the coming season? 
We can supply you with costumes from our 
extensive wardrobe, covering all periods, 
at the most reasonable charges. Wigs and 
Stage Properties also available. 
If you wish us to assist you through our 
DRAMA LIBRARY or THEATRE WARD- 
ROBE, or if you have any queries appertain- 
ing to your production, please write giving 
full particulars. 











The A.B.C. of 
Theatrical Make-up 


by PHYL HARRIS 
Edited by BINNIE HALE 


A useful handbook of simple instructions and 
explanatory diagrams. 
Price 3/9d. (including Postage) 





From: 


96a Charing Cross Road, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 7558 























a prompt from the Strand Electric corner 


We believe that the Producer who knows his Strand lines makes the 
best user of our lighting equipment. Hence these promptings in the 
form of helpful little booklets which emanate from our offices from time 


to time. 


“Planning The Small Stage’ is the latest of these, and if it teaches 
nothing new it will at least show how to make a small budget go a good 
deal further. Ready in December, copies are free and post free to all 


Societies and others responsible for small theatre planning. 


“Further Advice on Stage Lighting” is another booklet which confines 
itself more closely to the choice and use of lighting equipment and includes 
chapters on colours and effects. Its 90 pages of text are packed with practical 
lighting information which is not to be found elsewhere. Obtainable on 


application to Strand Head Office or branches at 2/6 post free. 


STRAND ELECTRIC AND ENGINEERING CO LTD 
29 KING STREET, LONDON, W.C.2 


313 Oldham Road, Manchester 

62 Dawson Street, Dublin 

481 Malvern Road, Melbourne, Australia 
Scottish Agents: 

Stage Furnishings Ltd., 346 Sauchiehall Street 
Glasgow 
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RONALD HOWARD, RONALD SQUIRE and JANE BAXTER in the revival of Frederick 
Lonsdale’s comedy ‘“‘Aren’t We All’? at the Haymarket Theatre. Decor and photograph by 
Cecil Beaton. 
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PLAYS IN PERFORMANCE 





by J. W. Lambert 


T is with a feeling of uneasiness 

amounting to dismay that I set 

about this survey of the London 
theatre during the past few months. 
The outstanding event of the period 
has been the presentation of T. S. 
Eliot’s new play, The Confidential Clerk. 
Confronted by the ecstatic handsprings 
and cartwheels turned by critics and 
audiences both here and in Edinburgh, 
how shall I muster up the courage to 
say that I think it a bad play despite 
its many points of interest? And how, 
beneath the benign but magisterial eye 
of the editor of this journal, shall I 
nerve myself to suggest that it is un- 
satisfactorily cast, only intermittently 
well acted, and not altogether happy 
in its production? 

The fundamental theme of the piece 
is, I take it, the sound injunction “To 
thine own self be true,” and its parti- 
cular purpose to illustrate the extreme 
difficulty of knowing what, or who, 
one’s own self really is. From this 
starting-point innumerable interpreta- 
tions can be constructed, and this might 
be thought a strong point in the play’s 
favour; in fact, however, in a work ot 
art the compass needle must sooner 
or later steady upon magnetic North, 
so that we can get our bearings. In 
The Confidential Clerk it never does so, 
and we are left with an impression cf 
cool and deliberate evasion by Mr. 
Eliot. 

The farcical framework is, I suppose, 
mildly entertaining, though many of 
the jokes—‘‘she can’t go by air, she 
says it makes her seasick’’—would look 
wan in any context. And in two 
important respects Mr. Eliot seems to 
me to have emptied the baby out with 
the bath-water; he has succeeded to 
admiration in writing verse which 
sounds like prose and can deal with the 
humdrum, but fails, or refuses, to 
screw up the tension, when tension is 





needed, by the powerful use of lan- 
guage; and although the characters in 
this play are more human than any he 
has drawn before, save Becket, and 
although the priggish arrogance with 
which he is apt to halo his chosen 
people has gone, so too has all evidence 
of special grace. 

Even so, I must timidly suggest that 
we have not yet seen the work at any- 
thing like its best. An extremely 
talented cast has been assembled; yet, 
at least when I saw them, each seemed 
to be playing in a vacuum. The piece 
is largely made up of scenes in which 
men and women anxiously, wonder- 
ingly reach out to each other, and 
several of these might have been 
deeply affecting. At the moment only 
one is—that in the second act between 
the young man and his supposed half- 
sister which has understandably caught 
everybody’s attention. Margaret Leigh- 
ton in repose projects a personality of 
great beauty; she too is the only one 
to be given an opportunity to make 
something of her particular moment of 
revelation, and she takes it glowingly. 
Denholm Elliott, the confidential clerk 
himself, is attractively at sea, but in a 
fragmentary way. Paul Rogers is steady 
in the rather pinched part of the big 
business man and father-figure who is 
ultimately responsible for everything 
that happens; but Isabel Jeans as his 
extravagant wife leaves an enormous 
hole in the texture of the play. She is 
perfectly the frivolous woman of the 
world, as might have been expected; 
but Mr. Eliot has chosen this silly yet 
sad creature to express one of his 
central points—that there is something 
in each of us which has nothing to do 
with heredity or environment, but 
comes straight from God—and when 
Miss Jeans has to grapple with this it 
somehow goes for nothing. Then too 
Alan Webb disrupts the fabric with a 





performance, as a_ simple, kindly 
shrewd old man, which is technically 
impeccable, full of expert tricks, but 
utterly empty in the worst style ot 
character-acting. 

These accumulated discontents do 
not, of course, alter the fact that The 
Confidential Clerk is more interesting and 
more worth while than the sum total 
of all the new plays seen in London 
since The Living Room. But this is a 


level of performance of plays like tie 
American farce about two mice, Bruno 
and Sidney (redeemed only by a slice 
of real, strong, old-fashioned acting »y 
Frank Pettingell as a drunken doctor); 
or the well-intentioned but inadver- 
tently ludicrous Age of Consent, in which 
a young man in trouble gravely cx- 
pounds the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act of 1873; the almost equally comic 
Belfast melodrama Dust Under Our Fee! ; 





DENHOLM ELLIOTT and MARGARET LEIGHTON in T. S. Eliot’s new play, 


**The Confidential Clerk,” at the Lyric Theatre. 


Photograph: Houston Rogers. 


small claim, since during the spring, 
summer and early autumn of this year 
London has been subjected to more 
unquestionable trash than one would 
have believed possible. Managements 
presumably have to maintain a more 
or less continuous programme of plays, 
but it is incredible that there should 
not be better ones available. It is true 
that some of these assorted lengths of 
slovenly claptrap have achieved runs. 
But there can be no point in recording 
the idiocies, and the generally low 


Directed by E. Martin Browne. 
the ineptitude of practised writers in 
the crime comedy The Man with Expen- 
sive Tastes; the sheer nastiness of an 
Irish farce the name of which I have 
mercifully forgotten; the thin-blooded 
feebleness of Trial and Error, in which 
Naunton Wayne and Derek Farr try 
(in vain) to improve the quality of the 
jokes by shouting them, and so on... 
From this dismal catalogue a small 
handful of plays may be excepted. 
Anastasia would certainly have been 
thrown in with the trash but for several 
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well-carpentered and at least truly 
theatrical moments; Helen Haye is of 
course faultlessly and effortlessly the 
orandest of grandes dames as the exiled 
Dowager Empress of Russia, but Mary 
Kerridge as the putative heir to the 
Tsar’s millions persists in playing as 
though she were giving a laboured 
imitation of, say, Duse. 

The Devil’s General is of some interest 
for the light it throws, both deliberately 
and unconsciously, upon the German 
mind. Trevor Howard hurls over the 
horrible mixture of sentimentality and 
savagery, low life and high principles 
which the admired General embodies 
with effective, spasmodic force. The 
ethics of Carrington, V.C., a very British 
play about soldiers, are as confused as 
those of The Devil’s General; but then 
the authors, Dorothy and Campbell 
Christie, seem to resent the suggestion 
that their play has any ethics in it at 
all. This story of a disgruntled war- 
hero, a good chap but not very bright, 
who takes official funds to express a 
grievance against the War Office, has 
several near-parallels in real life, and 
if it is confused in its motivation it is 
quite brilliant in its telling. The court- 
martial scenes have an astonishing, 
exciting actuality, and a large cast 
plays as though it had never worn 
anything but khaki. Still, I think it 
would have been even more effective 
if some rougher actor than Alec Clunes 
had played the title role—Trevor 
Howard, for example; Mr. Clunes 
makes a handsome, sympathetic hero, 
but this is not enough. 

* * 


A good though not entirely satisfac- 
tory revival was that of A Doll’s House, 
with the Swedish Mai Zetterling and 
the Danish Mogens Wieth. Miss Zetter- 
ling isa wispy Bergneresque actress; her 
struggles to suggest the frivolous if 
frustrated creature of the opening 
scenes (absurd, by the way, to suppose 
that this play is outdated) were too 
evident, and she failed to establish 
Nora until too late. Moreover her 
English, even after many years, is less 


accurate than was Mr. Wieth’s on his 
first appearance here. Mr. Wieth’s 
performance was oddly fascinating; it 
grew finely to a climax of outraged and 
bewildered smugness; it also presented 
a curious contrast, for he had studied 
bluff English intonations with great 
effect, but retained characteristically 
emphatic European gestures—mostly 
slaps and wiggles. 

H. M. Tennent’s were sharply criti- 
cised for mounting an elaborate revival 
of Lonsdale’s Aren’t We All? But then, 
faced with this wafer-thin yet skilful 
frolic and any of the pieces listed two 
paragraphs above, which would one 
rather see? They were also criticised 
for moving the action back from 1924 
to 1914; but, of course, whenever it 
was written this comedy belongs 
wholly to the years before the first 
world war. The result, in glorious 
Beatoncolor, was gently diverting, and 
gave us the chance to see two superb 
players of high comedy gently exercising 
on their own ground—Marie Lohr, 
delicious in pink spangles and feathers, 
and Ronald Squire stroking his mous- 
taches and crackling exquisitely on 
about the possibilities of amatory 
adventure in the British Museum. 

The Arts, too, mounted an excellent 
little Edwardian revival, of Maugham’s 
Penelope, which made serious-minded 
persons cross but which gave Pauline 
Jameson a splendid chance for a little 
pink and white mischievousness; the 
gentility of her pursed voice, which can 
be a little trying, here ideally offset the 
mild daring of her stratagems. This 
theatre also did Bridie’s Tobias and the 
Angel, but with only moderate success; 
it is a tedious affair, and no Tobias, I 
think, can on the strength of the text 
reach through to the necessary sancta 
simplicitas, though Bryan Forbes made 
an agreeable young hero, Maxine 
Audley a lustrous Sara, and Henzie 
Raeburn an incisive housewife near the 
end of her tether. 

Donald Wolfit still occupies the 
King’s, Hammersmith, and his first 
assumption of Sir Peter Teazle made 
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an interesting start to his new season; 
it proved a warm, enjoyable creation, 
in general conventional but leaning 
heavily and quite movingly towards 
pathos. Perhaps by this time his 


comedian hard up for material. 
The Old Vic has embarked, un:ter | 
Michael Benthall, upon the complete 
cycle of Shakespeare. Though reserva- 
tions crowd thick and fast, it has upon 


HANZI RAEBURN, DAVID KOSSOFF, BRYAN FORBES and ANTHONY 
NICHOLLS in “Tobias and the Angel” at the Arts Theatre. Photo: Houston Rogers. 


Falstaff in Henry IV, Part I has been 
more than physically rounded out; but 
there is something essentially tired in a 
conception of the part which allows 
him to impersonate Prince Hal, in the 
tavern scene, with the mincing, epicene 
affectations of a third-rate music-hall 


the whole made a good start; and for 
my part I am glad to have got All’; 
Well that Ends Well out of the way 
early, for this extraordinary piece, 
presumably the late, soured re-fashion- 
ing of an early comedy, seems to me not 
only distasteful but, much worse, ex- 
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tremely dull. Coleridge in his eccentric 
way thought Helena the loveliest of 
Shakespeare’s heroines, but it is difficult 
not to make her either negligible or 
nasty. Claire Bloom chooses, or has had 
chosen for her, the former course. In 
effect there is only one _ interesting 
character—Parolles; Michael Hordern 
makes the most of him, flashy, slinking, 
parasitic, grotesque as well as pitiful 
in his downfall. Mr. Benthall has 
tricked out his production perhaps 
over-generously, but on the whole he 
staves off ever-impending boredom. 

| hope we are not going to see 
throughout the series the ponderous 
pseudo-Palladian fagade which occu- 
pied most of the stage during All’s Well 
and Hamlet; but the latter, despite im- 
pediments, was surely better off than at 
Edinburgh among the irritating crudi- 
ties of the platform stage, and came 
over as a good, straightforward, stirring 
version. Richard Burton is a com- 
manding young actor without much 





sign of sensibility or much grace in 
verse-speaking. This last remains a 
weakness of the theatre, and Mr. 
Burton seems to have been infected by 
its longstanding fondness for false 
emphasis (“Go, let the galled jade 
wince.”’). Miss Bloom’s case is puzzling 
indeed. As Ophelia she is physically 
active enough, goodness knows, first as 
a sophisticated lady of the Court and 
then, in the mad scene, falling to the 
ground with abandon. But there 
seems no spark within her, and the 
deficiency is cruelly emphasised when 
she is put to play on the same stage as 
Fay Compton. As the Countess of 
Roussillon and as a ravaged Queen and 
mother Miss Compton not only brought 
superb technical resource to the expres- 
sion of age and agony but, one felt, 
would have gripped us just as effec- 
tively, so strong is the fire of art within 
her, if in a spell of forgetfulness she had 
entered the scene in a tweed costume 
and without any make-up. 


WRITE WITH BOTH HANDS 
by Ronald Duncan 


HE contemporary theatre reminds 

me of a post-office where dead 

letters are put into pigeon holes. 
It sorts, but half of life eludes its 
narrow conception of realism. And even 
that which remains has to be sub- 
divided. Imagine Shakespeare writing 
to-day. He might find that Henry V 
was spouting from the Old Vic, but 
that Falstaff had been relegated to the 
London Hippodrome, and my dear 
Doll Tearsheet would either have to be 
cut altogether, or put on in some revue 
in woollen tights. I’m sure he wouldn’t 
get one play put on undismembered 
at one theatre. 

This subdivision of our moiety of a 
theatre makes for even further dis- 
integration. To-day, the revival of 
English poetic drama has been closely 
associated with Religious Drama, but 
it would be foolish to think, because 





the Drama evolved out of the religious 
service, that it can be revived by being 
put back into a church, or that our 
dramatists should now confine them- 
selves to religious subjects. What we 
need is a new kind of seriousness which 
is religious without being religiose. 
Furthermore, I dislike the phrase 
“poetic drama.” It puts the cart before 
the horse, the poetry before the drama, 
and thus suggests that the poetry is a 
mere decoration, whereas of course it 
should be the drama itself, where the 
language evolves from the situation. 
The school of modern poets who are 
writing plays in England to-day are not 
interested in ornamenting drama with 
purple passages of verse. Nor do they 
intend to confine poetic experience to 
meditation on sunsets, or declarations 
of love; they are attempting to find a 
vehicle which will make the whole of 





our contemporary experience articu- 
late. It is easy enough to describe a 
rose in what is called poetic language, 
but not so easy to pass a cup of tea 
or shut a door; the problem in the 
theatre is to find an idiom which can 
express the various levels at which we 
live simultaneously. The man dialling 
on the telephone may at the same time 
be meditating, almost unconsciously, 
on a profound problem or experience. 
The dramatist who funks the second 
level and only emphasises the first 
cannot present a character, but merely 
a two-dimensional silhouette. 

Theatrical conventions, too, have 
deteriorated. The Elizabethan plays 
were participated in, whereas ours are 
merely overlooked. Our audience gap- 
ing at the four walls with one con- 
veniently removed are no more than 
eavesdroppers. For they view nothing 
that might not occur in real life, and 
by this method the contemporary 
theatre is confined to being as super- 
ficial, not as we are, but as we must all 
appear. It is the convention of the 
inarticulate, in which a character must 
on no account express what he might 
feel, but only that which he might be 
overheard to say in a drawing-room. 
It is, too, the convention of the common 
man, whereas great drama is not about 
common men, but about uncommon 
men. 

Some years ago I told a very well- 
known dramatist that I was thinking 
of writing a play. He advised me to go 
about more. “‘Keep your ears open,” 
he said, “‘and take notes of anything 
you hear. Jot it down on your cuff— 
I’ve found more than one conversation 
that I heard at a dinner-party come in 
handy in a scene. There’s nothing like 
it to give your dialogue the real 
flavour.” I was a little suspicious, but 
very much relieved, for if that was all 
there was to writing plays, it was plain 
that I had little more to do than buy 
a dinner-jacket, a shirt with large cuffs, 
and learn shorthand. I was, I re- 


member, writing a play which con- 
tained a love-scene, and I wondered 








just how I was going to take ‘ny 
dramatist friend’s advice here. Dining 
out, surely, would not help me 

should I hide behind a bench in he 
Park? I rang my dramatist up and 
asked if that was what he had done. 
To my astonishment he was not 
embarrassed, but blithely admit:ed 
that he had done far worse: I gathered 
that a certain amount of cynical seduc- 
tion was a necessary activity for a 
contemporary dramatist. I viewed my 
future with considerable alarm. Was | 
to add to my wardrobe, and acquire a 
dressing-gown as well as a dinner suit? 
Taking refuge from my dilemma | 
wandered into a cinema. I cannot recall 
the name of the film, but I remember 
that the amiable actor had ears like 
the leaves of a cabbage. The heroine 
was unashamedly pretty. The whole 
film was an obvious prelude to a big 
love-scene. The hero waded through a 
deluge, vaulted an earthquake, and 
changed his clothes several times before, 


—— 


pushing his way through the enemies ' 


he had felled, he at last stood spruce 
and unruffled by the side of his beloved. 
Surely he would kneel to his Helen? 
There was a long pause. She took the 
record from the gramophone, and 
shook her hair out. Here, at last, was 
the moment. Two thousand years of 
technical achievement was going to 
articulate for me the quintessence of 
human experience. He took her in his 
arms, she closed her eyes, he opened 
his mouth: ‘“‘Gee, sugar, I’m sure swell 
about you,” he said. ““Let’s get spliced.” 
She nodded. There was a mighty 
crescendo from some obscene instru- 
ment like a digestive organ. Then the 
house-lights came on, to bring us back 
from the world of fancy to the world 
of fact. Certainly it was realistic. And 
I went home thinking of the topless 
towers of Ilium and I found myself 
mumbling 
“Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a 
kiss. 
Her lips suck forth my soul, see where it 
flies. 
Come, Helen, come, give me my soul again 
And let’s get spliced . . ,” 
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I felt a little despondent. Even to-day 
though we may not talk like Faustus, 
and I doubt if we ever have done so, 
yet we may feel like him, though we 
do not know it until we hear him 
speak. It is the function of the theatre 
not merely to express what a character 
would say in a given situation, but 
what he might say were he granted a 
poet’s power of articulation. 

The fact is that all of us live at 
various levels of reality at one and the 
same time. There is the reality of con- 











that unless these various levels of 
consciousness are articulated, aware- 
ness is curtailed. The danger, if we are 
not able to express our inmost feelings, 
is that we may cease in time to feel 
them. As we do exist at these various 
levels at one and the same time, then to 
restrict the drama to the tea-cup or the 
soap-box makes it fantastic, not realistic. 

I believe it is the dramatist’s job to 
use all the levels of consciousness and 
experience, to integrate them and to 
use their apparent incongruities in 


“DON JUAN.” A scene from Ronald Duncan’s new play at the Taw and Torridge 
Festival, Bideford. The Abbess (Lala Lloyd), Don Juan (John van Eyssen), and Ana 
(Margot van der Burgh). 


ventional behaviour and expression: 
manners. At the same time there is the 
reality of what we feel but do not say: 
good manners. Then there are levels 
of relationship: one of our family life, 
another in our connection with society, 
and so on. Besides these, are we not 
aware of ourselves in relation to life, or 
shall we say death: in relation to time, 
or shall we say, our waste of time: in 
relation to God, or nowadays we must 
say the lack of God. And I suggest 


counterpoint. We should, as it were, 
write with both hands, using the treble 
and the bass. And when they do not 
harmonise we have irony. In a single 
opera one has the recitative which 
expresses a feeling, and the aria which 
distils and holds an emotion. There are 
trios, quartets and sometimes a chorus. 
These various forms in opera help to 
solve the problem of dealing with these 
several levels of consciousness, which is 
for the composer a problem of style. 








The question is, should you find an 
overall idiom, as Wagner did, and lose 
the simplicity of the recitative, the 
factual statement, and sing through it, 
or should you, as Mozart did, set a 
statement as a recitativo secco? The poet 
has the same problem in the theatre. 
Should he, as the early Elizabethans 
did, find a verse form which covers all, 
shutting the door so to speak with a 
couplet? Or should he write factual 
day-to-day remarks in prose and keep 
his verse for the times when the 
characters have something more im- 
portant to say? It is a problem which 
can be solved in various ways. But it is 


worth noticing that the early plays of 


Shakespeare are almost wholly in verse, 
whereas the later ones have a mixture 
of verse and prose. And it is worth 


noticing, too, that these later plays of 


the more mature dramatist contain 
verse which is less exuberant with 
imagery, and more integrated within 
the action of the play. It is verse to 
be looked through rather than looked at. 
Perhaps these problems are a little 
theoretical: for the contemporary stage 
is still, in spite of Eliot, almost as 
frightened of poetry as it is of a broken 
mirror. Why is this so? What is poetry? 
Is it not language at its most intense? 
And therefore is not the theatre half 
gagged without it? And when I say 
poetry is language at its most intense, 
I also mean it is language at its most 
concise. It is the essence, and in drama, 
where the crisis of a lifetime is tele- 
scoped into a couple of hours, what 
language but poetry can take charge? 
Unfortunately one has to admit that 
the breach between the poet and the 
theatre is partially the poets’ fault— 
though it has never been their inten- 
tion. Most poets have been attracted 
by the drama, for it is the best vehicle 
they have to reach those who will 
listen to poetry but not read it. Poets 
did not deliberately abandon the 
theatre: they have all, without excep- 
tion, attempted to continue the Eliza- 
bethan tradition. It is not generally 
realised that it was Keats’ principal 


ambition to get his tragedy performed | 


| 


at Drury Lane. Shelley, we are told, | 


worked harder at his Cenci than at ary | 


other poem. Coleridge wrote several 
verse-tragedies, without any success. 
Byron and Tennyson also attempted it. 

Most of these attempts are sell- 
conscious; the poets were so aware of 
the predominance of the Elizabethanis 
that they fell into imitation, pastiche 
and rhetoric. The poets too must be 
blamed for the attitude held very 
largely to-day that poetry is mere 
decoration which impedes the action 
of the play. Indeed, I know that the 
majority of contemporary actors and 
prodicers still, in spite of The Cocktail 
Party and The Confidential Clerk, think of 
poetry as describing flowers and sun- 
sets. This, too, is the poets’ fault, for a 
great deal of verse to-day is woolly 
and overwritten. 

But this deliberate and _ excessive 
versifying came from poets who found 
themselves without a place in _ the 
popular theatre, and so wrote plays 
about myths which they puffed up 
with allegories. Or like Synge and 
Yeats, they confined themselves to local 
legends and dialects. (Yeats’ curtain- 
raiser Purgatory is of course an excep- 
tion, and, to my mind, is the most 
important drama Yeats ever wrote.) 

And yet for all these faults, a list of 
the great English plays which have, as 
it were, moved the drama forward, is, 
from the time of Everyman until Murder 
in the Cathedral, almost entirely com- 
posed of poets’ plays. I believe that 
poets can find their place in the theatre 
again, if they will learn to discipline 
their verse to the drama and not merely 
spread it on like jam; and if the theatre, 
for its part, can become more realistic 
and contain those various levels of 
which I have spoken. What was started 
with one Elizabeth may recur under 
another. The English language is the 
same: we have lost none of the words. 
Life still holds the same experiences, 
the same characters. To say that poetry 
belongs to the past is as ridiculous as 
saying that life belongs to the past. 
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Lunts are 


”° 


HE wonderful, es- 
pecially Lynn . “The Lunts 
are wonderful, especially Alfred”’ 
admittedly these two schools of 
thought exist, dividing on close investi- 
gation into an exact fifty-fifty; Alfred 
contributes one more adherent to the 
former school, Lynn to the latter. 


PORTRAIT OF THE LUNTS 


By G. B. 


STERN 


England (to show that they belonged 
to us as well as to the States), flying 
from Lisbon at a period when passenger 
planes were constantly shot down into 
the sea, due to the enemy’s fond 
delusion that every air hostess was 
Winston Churchill in disguise. They 
were glad when we said “‘Pleased you’ve 





THE LUNTS in ‘‘Amphitryon 38”, New York, 1937. Photograph by Vandamm. 


Yet we can agree that they are a 
team to end all teams; only amazed 
that they could ever have achieved the 
feat of being born in such entirely 
separate portions of the globe: Wood- 
ford in Essex and Milwaukee in the 
Middle West. During the middle 


dangerous years of the war, they felt 
that they had to come over and act in 
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come,” but surprised that anyone 
should be surprised . . . Surely some 
things are taken for granted! 

The Lunts’ superb attachment to the 
theatre, not only to Art with a large 
capital A, but to each infinitesimal 
item that might be improved by hours 
spent on the rack of hard thinking, 
has resulted in every moment of their 











days and nights being dedicated to the 
same single-minded passion. 

With the same objective sincerity, 
they care about their audiences; 
whether there are five hundred people 
in front, or only three in the stalls and 
a couple in the upper circle, that night 
and every night the play and the actors 
have to give all they have; the audience 
of five or five hundred is entitled to it, 
and cheating your audiences is a thing 
the Lunts will not stand for; they have 
a curious quality of innocence in their 
outright refusal to believe that any 
actor in any country of any period 
could commit such a crime. After a 
New York run of several months in 
Noel Coward’s play Design for Living 
they arrived at the final two perfor- 
mances, Saturday matinée and Satur- 
day evening; and at the matinée, Lynn 
came off the stage into the wings, 
glowing with triumph, to announce 
that she had never before got her 
business right (it was a bit tricky) 
about propping up those two letters on 
the mantelpiece against the clock, but 
now, suddenly and at last, she had it 
to her entire satisfaction. Noel looked 
at her for a moment and then 
remarked: ‘It’s a bit late for that, 
isn’t it, dear?” ““Why no! There’s still 
to-night, isn’t there?” And Alfred 
would undoubtedly have agreed that 
there was still to-night ... and his 
eyeballs would roll with that familiar 
startled look towards any unprofessional 
person who knew no better than to 
argue that it was “‘hardly worth while.”’ 

Like nearly all actors of genius, 
especially if they are producers as well, 
the Lunts will always entreat you by 
all they hold most dear not to come to 
their First Night, but to wait a week 
or two; an attitude confirmed by their 
peculiarly endearing behaviour after a 
First Night. Ring them up the next 
morning, a little unwilling to intrude 
on so much tthrill and glory, but 


anxious to congratulate them on having 
pulled it off in a tumult of applause, 
innumerable curtains and a burst of 
reviews 


surpassing even their own 


record of good reviews, and Alfrec’s 
sad voice will reply on a note of 
deepest gratitude that you should even 
spare the time to speak a few words of 
comfort after such rotten acting, 
“We’ve never been as bad! Oh, we 
were so miserable, Lynn and I, we 
simply couldn’t go to bed, we just sat 
talking . . .” Their attitude can most 
nearly be expressed by a child’s copy- 
book maxim about duty; doing their 
duty towards the play, towards the 
dramatist, towards the audience, ac- 
cording to their own standard; but a 
standard planted so high that it stays 
totally invisible to anyone except 
themselves. 

It must be emphasised that all this 
contains not a shred of affectation nor 
exhibitionism, no plea to be given 
special treatment and royal conces- 
sions; on the contrary, they truly 
believe in a democracy of royal con- 
cessions, and take it for granted that 
everyone is getting special treatment, 
for that is the only way they would 
wish it to be. Which may account for 
the fact that though never satisfied 
with less than the near-perfection to be 
achieved by sheer hard drive, they are 
invariably adored by their company; 
for whom, nevertheless, there are often 
bewildering moments when these two 
near-perfectionists disagree and argue 
across the actor concerned, so that his 
head has to turn from one side to the 
other, like watching at Wimbledon. 

There is no star stuff-and-nonsense 
about the Lunts; that may be, perhaps, 
one reason why they are stars? 

* * 

Until now I have tried to be austere 
and impersonal in my portrait, but at 
this point austerity breaks down; for 
musing on Alfred and Lynn as a team, 
I began to wonder if I had heard from 
them or from anyone else of their first 
meeting? No, I cannot recall any such 
momentous, romantic, tense, exciting 
scene except—yes, a casual reference: 
“I was staying with his family then; 
we were just engaged’’—one evening 
after supper, when Alfred’s half-sister 
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Karen and her husband from Mil- 
of waukee were lately over for the 
en Coronation; and our talk had naturally 
of and happily turned to his boyhood and 
Wy, early days at Genesee in the Middle 





1, LYNN FONTANNE and 
n Decor and photograph by Cecil Beaton. 


h West, and to their house in the woods 
g built in the Swedish style—his mother’s 
* second husband had been a Swede. I 
had, in pre-war days, heard much of 
g this house, and been warmly invited to 
T visit them, though Alfred’s inducements 
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were mainly culinary, not architectural. 
His passionate hobby—and probably 
at moments the salvation of his reason 
—is cooking. Lynn cooks too, and “‘too”’ 
is not meant in disparagement, for I 





>hoenix Theatre. 


“Quadrille” at the 


gather that her experiments are always 
successful, Alfred’s only sometimes; but 
his are less casually undertaken: he is 
a chef with a chef’s grave respect for 
the exact science, while she will say at 
rare intervals: “I think I'll make an 





English fruit-cake” ... And there it 
will be: a perfect English fruit-cake. 
So you can imagine how dismayed I 
felt, looking forward to long hours 
spent in the company of this most 
glamorous pair in their own home, on 
receiving Alfred’s serious assurance, 
from motives of the purest considera- 
tion for a-writer’s-work-never-done, 
that I need not see them at all the 
whole time I was there: trays would 
be left outside my door, and _ trays 
fetched away again when I had 
honoured them by my solitary eating 
of what they had so lovingly prepared 
for me. “That would be fun!” I 
remarked sardonically; but their real 
humility interfering for once with their 
sense of humour, I believe that they 
saw nothing amiss with the programme. 
The Lunt men had all been mer- 
chants, mostly flour mills and timber. 
They had chinchilla rugs for their sleighs 
in winter—a nice extravagant touch 
which came into the eager remini- 
scences that night—no, that early 
morning after supper in Coronation 
week. Alfred’s father had had Large 
Ideas; he decorated the house, when 
he was bringing home his bride, with 
30 or 40 lbs. of spices, bought whole- 
sale; these were the quantities he was 
used to delivering and he could not 
imagine less. And five curtains to each 
window. And the furniture had to be 
machine-made, punched and decorated 
at every pore; you did not, at that 
period, bring your bride home to a 
house with only common hand-made 
furniture. Mrs. Lunt used to describe 
to her son the miraculous beauty of 
herself and her nine brothers and 
sisters, always to add, her voice rising 
in strong accusation: “And we ail 
married monsters!” 
. Alfred’s early memories so en- 
chanted me that I hardly dared 


breathe “Go on” for fear he might 
stop just as he was tenderly recalling 
the pretty voices of his little blonde 
sisters, Karen and Louise, every year 
singing their Swedish Christmas carol, 
-but here Karen 


cheek laid to cheek 








interrupted with a more earth: 
reminder of how on one occasion the 
had clung together, the same two littl: 
blonde sisters, ecstatically waiting for 
big brother to fall flat on his face as, 
candle in hand, he went carefully down 
to the cellar to fetch up the wine, and 
they knew (but he didn’t) that the last 
step wasn’t there any more. 

Presently we came to a certain stark 
winter in Genesee when the refrain 
might have been “Yes, we have no 
chinchilla” . . . Their mother had been 
widowed for the second time, and 
Alfred, still unknown, was waiting fo: 
his first big chance in a New York lead 
A young English actress (born in Wood- 
ford) had come to stay with them; 
a quiet girl for whom a few stray 
prophecies had indeed foretold a 
possible future whenever she was seen 
patiently waiting outside managerial 
offices for brief and often discouraging 
interviews. “‘She’s not good-looking,” 
they said—a statement which has since 
become a first-class joke—’*but there’s 
something in her!” 

To Lynn’s surprise, Alfred and his 
mother went out alone into the 
garden, pacing up and down in heavy 
conference over the acute financial 
situation, with no money to pay for 
his ticket to New York. They decided 
to put on a Variety Show for Genesee. 
A programme was hastily thrown 
together; Alfred, Lynn, Karen, Louise, 
a friend who sang songs at the piano, 
dances, recitations, comic turns. Con- 
fidently they rehearsed, and expected 
an enormous crowd to replenish the 
empty exchequer. But when the night 
came, it was the worst heat-wave that 
had been known for years; twelve 
gallant people struggled through the 
blazing sweaty weather and the show 
went on—leaving the company thirty 
dollars in the red. 

* * * 

A long pause in our Career Story. 
Because the next time I met them, they 
were already a living legend, already 
“the Lunts.”” What moments can I 
pick out and offer you, from so many 
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magical hours at The Guardsman, Re- 
union in Vienna, Idiot’s Delight, Design for 
Living, Amphitryon 38, The Taming of the 
Shrew, There Shall Be No Night, Love in 
Idleness or Quadrille ? 

Here is Lynn, in a scene of Quadrille, 
conveying without a word that after 
years of restraint her heart has run 
away with her head and she is on the 
verge of following it. Every gesture 
demonstrates her uncontrollable happi- 
ness; a hurdy-gurdy starts to play in 
the street, and Serena begins to waltz 
round the room; she is young again, 
she is loved again, and she couldn’t 
care less about what she is leaving 
behind. Lynn is undoubtedly beautiful 
on the stage when cast for a part where 
she is young and gay, yet I am almost 
inclined to think her beauty shows 
forth best when she is real and pale 
and tired; no doubt due to her ex- 
quisite bone formation. It is odd how 
women as much as men worship her 
looks without a trace of the jealousy 
such enchantment usually calls forth, 
but more as though they were grateful 
to her for giving the whole sex a boost. 

‘Alfred Lunt’s back.” Have I 
indeed heard it announced on the 
Home Service of the B.B.C., during a 
spirited session of Twenty Questions? 
“Our next object is abstract with strong 
animal attachments.” Yet not 
only his eloquent back, but the nape 
of his neck, the curve of his shoulder, 


are perpetually and to a_ startling 
degree significant of what may be 
going on in his mind. In Quadrille 


he is cast as a rich railway magnate, 
a business man in the Middle West in 
the 1870’s; as it might have been his 
father, his grandfather, his uncles; he 
revelled in the rdle with atavistic 
delight, and told me that for him it 
was not acting at all, and that never 
before had such a true picture been 
drawn of the type; it was uncanny, he 
said, the way Noel had got it right; at 
every performance more came back to 
him, of how they moved, what words 
they would have stressed, how they 
would have thought in order to produce 


just that movement and that stress. 


Never in recent years have I been 
so convinced that the hero and heroine 
of a play were going to live happy 
ever after, as when in _ that final 
courteous moment of the last scene of 
Quadrille, having finished their break- 
fast coffee at the Boulogne station 
buffet, and with the bell clanging for 


the departure of the Paris—Lyons- 
Mediterranée express, Axel offers 
Serena his arm and they go out 


together; not self-conscious romantics, 
not defying the conventional world, but 
conveying by their walk, the carriage 
of their heads, the very way that in 
passing he picks up his grey top-hat 
from the table and puts it on, a serene 
certainty that all will be well. 
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COMMERCIAL TELEVISION—A DISCUSSION 


It was at an amicable-argumentative luncheon party in London during October. 
Both Hugh Ross Williamson and Lionel Hale are dramatists and broadcaster: : 
both live in the world of the theatre and the B.B.C. Ross Williamson strong!y 
opposed commercial TV: Hale equally strongly took it on himself to champion it. 

With them was Oscar Hammerstein, in London for the opening of yet another 
Hammerstein-Rodgers success, The King and I. Hammerstein talked not ony 
from experience of commercial TV in U.S.A., but as probably the most successful 
writer of theatre entertainment alive. Their talk went like this: 


Ross Williamson: I'll start with the 


fact that damns commercial TV out 
of hand. Its object simply and solely, 
in the long run, will be to make 
money. Talk as fine as you like: that’s 
the system you'll be supporting, Hale 

money-making. (Yes, [ll have a 
sardine, please.) 


Hale: I won't deny it. (Yes, and a 


little beetroot, thank you.) But [ll 
start with another unanswerable fact. 
The B.B.C. is a monopoly. It’s as if 
there were only one publisher in a 
country, and if he didn’t like your 


book it didn’t get printed. It’s as if 


there was only one art gallery or art 
patron: if the gallery or patron didn’t 
like your work, your paintings don’t 
get hung or sold. The whole prin- 
ciple of monopoly is bad. 


Hammerstein: Do I understand, 


gentlemen, that the proposal is to 
take TV away from the B.B.C. and 
give it over to the sponsors? 


Ross Williamson: No, the idea is to 


have commercial TV in addition to 
B.B.C. TV. I admit that people who 
are against commercial TV have 
been trying to deceive the public 
into thinking that B.B.C. TV is to 
be abolished, but that’s pure dis- 
honesty, if pure’s the word. 

Hale: Well, I agree, Ross Williamson, 
since we’re going to be generous, 
that there’s been some very dishonest 
argument on my side, too. The way 
some of these commercial TV boys 
talk you'd think they were just white- 
souled reformers, thinking of nothing 
but Art and the Public’s good. 
Hammerstein: Well, you’re to have 
the B.B.C. plus sponsored TV— 


Hale: Sorry, but there’s a difference 
between “sponsored” and ‘“‘com- 
mercial” TV. In ‘“‘sponsored’’, the 
advertiser makes his own show, and 
produces his own programme to fill 
the time he’s bought. That’s largely 
the U.S. system, I think. In ‘‘com- 
mercial,” the Company alone will be 
responsible for the programme. The 
Company engages the artists, pro- 
duces the show, and just sells to the 
advertiser the time at the beginning 
and the end of the programme. 

Hammerstein: I see. Like a news- 
paper. The newspaper writes its own 
editorial matter, and sells the adver- 
tiser the advertisement space round it. 

Hale: Yes, exactly. (Roast mutton? 
Yes, please.) Like a newspaper. 

Hammerstein: A lot of your news- 
papers, though, seem to oppose 
commercial TV. (Haddock a la 
créme? Would that be a Finnan 
haddie? If so, Ill have it.) Yet | 
don’t see these newspapers turning 
down their own advertisements. 

Ross Williamson: Come, come. 
Whatever you call it, “‘sponsored”’ 
or “commercial,”’ this new advertiser- 
backed TV is naturally going to go 
out to attract the largest possible 
public. And that means, inevitably, it 
will produce those programmes which 
will be the most popular. Which 
means, the worst sort of programme. 

Hammerstein: Mr. Ross Williamson, 
that sounds hardly democratic. 

Ross Williamson: In such matters, 

thank God, I’m not a democrat. 

Neither is Hale, if the truth were 

known. (And I'll have calves liver, 

thank you.) Itll just be the old 
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Hammerstein: 


business of Mammon and Demos 
people making fortunes out of selling 
to the suckers. Do you want that? 


Hale: It depends whether they sell 


them honest goods. And, if they sell 
the public something they want, I 
don’t see why you call them suckers. 
Commercial TV 
doesn’t mean, surely, Mr. Ross 
Williamson, that the public will get 
only trash. The public doesn’t want 
only trash. The public in America 
gets some very fine programmes— 
look at Ed Murrow’s programme, 
sponsored by the Aluminium Com- 
pany. He took his whole television 
team over to Korea and gave us a 
classic television hour. And _there’s 
this point. Don’t you go calling me 
just a dollar-minded American, but 
it’s a fact that money talks. In the 


entertainment world, you get the 
best talent dearest. Just look at 
our ““The Show of Shows.” That 


costs 180,000 dollars a week, and 
eight sponsors share the cost. While 
merely spending money does not 
insure quality, there is no reason to 
believe that the money spenders have 
no taste, nor that if they are sponsors 
seeking the largest possible audience, 
they will be presenting productions 
inferior to those who don’t care how 
large or small their audience is. ‘The 
greatest artists in the theatre were 
all men who wanted as large an 
audience as possible. These include 
Shakespeare. 

Ross Williamson: Well, we three are 
interested primarily in drama. How 
does television drama work out in 
the U.S.A. Can you give a full- 
length play? 

Hammerstein: No: most of ours are 
cut severely down to round about 
50 minutes. 

Ross Williamson: Bit hard on Shake- 
speare, isn’t it? 

Hammerstein: No, we don’t get 
Shakespeare much. Least, I’ve never 
seen it. 

Ross Williamson: Ha! 

Hale: And “Ha!” to you, my dear 


Hale: I 





Ross Williamson. You have fallen 
into the very common mistake of 
thinking that our commercial TV 
will necessarily be the same as 
American TV. 1 should say that it 
will necessarily be not the same. They 
have two different publics to woo. 
And, in just the same way, there 
is a great scare on about the vulgarity 
of the commercial advertisements, as 
if it were obvious that British adver- 
tisers would blindly follow the worse 
excesses of American advertisers. 


Ross Williamson: Chimpanzees in 


the Coronation. 

knew we should 
chimpanzee sooner or later. Is it 
obvious that our commercial tele- 
vision would mix up chimpanzees 
with Coronations? I should say it was 
was obvious that it will not. The 
advertiser has no wish to ruin himself. 


get that 


Hammerstein: Anyway, I’m not sure 


that you fellows aren’t a bit too 
scared of the “plugs” altogether. 
Your ear and your eye get dulled to 
them. You get not to notice them 
consciously. ‘They sink in somewhere, 
I suppose, in the sub-conscious; or 
they would just be a waste of the 
sponsor's money. But, watching 
television, you get to disregard them, 
just as you get to disregard the 
lighted ExiT sign in a theatre when 
you’re watching a play. 

And here’s a point I want to make 
about TV drama. There was a lot 
of terrible stuff in the theatre until 
the films came along. The films sort 
of siphoned off a lot of that second- 
rate stuff. Now along comes tele- 
vision, and that in turn siphons off 
a lot of the third-rate film stuff. The 
whole process—films and TV—seems 
to me to have taken away a lot of 
the weaker and cheaper stuff: and 
thereby left the theatre stronger. 


Ross Williamson: You still can’t get 


away from this. Commercial TV, in 
drama and everything else, wants the 
widest public, naturally. Therefore 
it will concentrate on the popular. 


Hammerstein: You want to dictate 





to the public what you think they 
ought to see? Ought, not want? 
Ross Williamson: Very well, I do. 
I'll have some cheese, please.) 
Hale: I daresay you think I ought to 
have cheese, but I want fruit salad. 
Fruit salad, please.) Ross William- 
son’s brave, anyway: he thinks we 
ought to improve the public’s taste, 
will they, nill they—and says so. | 
sympathise with him. And I'll admit 
the likelihood that commercial TV 
will go mainly for the popular, 
lighter stuff. My answer is_ that, 
where that is concerned, it will do 
it better than the B.B.C. Are you 
happy and proud about the B.B.C.’s 
lighter theatrical stuff, its variety 
and so on, sound or television? 
Ross Williamson: Very far from 


happy, I admit, and the reverse of 


proud. But don’t try to pretend, 
Hale, that you'll glory in’ what 
commercial TV does. 

Hale: Why not? By and large, on this 
side of it, the B.B.C. sweats its little 
heart out to be cheap, light, and 
popular; and it’s the poorest job the 
B.B.C. does. Commercial ‘TV will 
be, I think, skilled and professional, 
where the B.B.C. (which has never 
had to face competition) has been 
amateur and slack. I don’t agree 
that commercial TV will go in 
only for the “‘popular,’ but I do 
confidently hope it will be profes- 
sional in all it does. And it will give 
the B.B.C. itself a tremendous 
stimulus by its competition: which 
will be all to the B.B.C’s own good. 

Hammerstein: Now, Ross William- 
son, here’s the coffee; and you 
haven’t yet answered Hale’s first 
point, which seems a very real one 
to me. The B.B.C. is a monopoly. 
All monopolies are bad in principle. 
Radio and TV are a tremendous 
power in this twentieth century: and 
they’re all, you tell me, in the hands 
of the B.B.C. at present. Can you 
defend that monopoly? 

Ross Williamson: Yes, by reforming 

the B.B.C. Take our own especial 








subject, drama. I want competition 
in TV drama and the break-up cf 
the monopoly. But we needn’t hav> 
the competition from outside, from 
the money grubbers. We can have it 
inside the B.B.C. itself. 


Hale: How? 
Ross Williamson: By abolishing the 


central control of one B.B.C. TV 
Drama Department. You would 
have, instead, five Drama Depart- 
ments, each representing one region 
of Great Britain. They would be 
autonomous, each of the five choos- 
ing, commissioning, casting, and 
directing its own plays. Thus, no 
author would depend on one Head 
of TV Drama for a decision whether 
his play would be televised or not: 
if one of the regional departments 
disliked his play, he has four other 
departments who might like it. He 
is thereby not at the mercy of a 
monopoly. And the directors of plays 
in each of these departments—all 
centred in London for convenience 

would be rewarded by results. | 
would have salary increases for good 
work and sackings for bad work. And 
I should have thundering good TV 
drama. Hale, you appear to be silent. 


Hale: I am stunned. Or rather I am 


rapt in contemplation of the B.B.C.’s 
administrative face when it is told to 
set up five departments to do the 
work of one, and when it is ordered 
to adopt the sensible commercial 
method of paying more for good 
work, instead of its semi-civil-service 
rule of paying salaries fixed irrevoc- 
ably by grade, and irrespective of 
talent or energy. Have you con- 
sidered the vast cost of your beautiful, 
Utopian idea? It meets some of my 
monopoly objection, perhaps, but 
where is the money to come from? 


Ross Williamson: The Postmaster- 


General takes a wicked sum from the 
B.B.C. revenues. He must be made 
to disgorge it. 


Hale: After that observation, I think 


we should all have some more coffee 
very black—and a glass of brandy. 
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ANTOMIME?” was originally the 
name given to the Roman actor 
who performed entirely in dumb 
The ‘‘mime” survived through 
the centuries to become the creator of 
the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte of the 
Renaissance. The actors in this did 

speak, but not from a written script; 

a rigid framework or scenario was laid 

down, and within this they made up 
their parts as they went along. The 


show. 


story was well known, and_ the 
characters Harlequin, Columbine, 
Clown, Pantaloon, and so on—equally 


so. The peculiar hotch-potch of enter- 
tainment that we modern English call 
pantomime is based upon the Har- 
lequinade, and this old drama _ was 
included in every one of the Drury 
Lane pantomimes to which I was taken 
from a very early age. I distinctly 
remember getting under my seat in the 
front row of the dress circle when the 
cat in Dick Whittington walked round 
the parapet of the circle and frightened 
me with his green eyes. In spite of this 
delicious fear, Christmas without a visit 
to the Pantomime would have been the 
childish equivalent of Hamlet without 
the Prince. 

The cat walking round the dress 
circle (one of the famous Lupinos, | 
suppose) suggests also an affinity with 
the Circus. The Pantomime as we know 
it now is a Victorian product, though 
firmly rooted in tradition. This being 
so, have we a right, in devising our 
pantomimes, to break with tradition? 
No right to break, I think, but every 
right to develop. If Pantomime as we 
now know it is not essentially entertain- 
ment for children, what of it? Perhaps 
in the Victorian years the childish 


audience was more largely catered for, 
and the grown-up fun was had from 
pleasure 


the children’s unrestrained 


PANTOMIME 


by Esmé Church 
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rather than from the local or topical 
quips of the comedians. I remember 
Dan Leno and Herbert Campbell, and 
the funny things they said and did were 
absurdly, not topically or politically, 
funny. The Family was a stronger unit 
in those days, and questionable jokes 
would not have been tolerated in the 
presence of children, and though things 
may have been said which passed over 
my red head, they can’t have been 
many. Nowadays we have in _ the 
provinces the astonishing spectacle of 
dozens of coaches taking middle-aged 
audiences, mostly women, from one 
pantomime to another at places as far 
distant as Newcastle, Leeds, Man- 
chester, Bradford and Liverpool, as 
though a prize had been offered to the 
audience who could see the greatest 
number of pantomimes within a given 
space of time. The attraction? The 
comedian, still the mime, but with a 
difference. 

So pantomimes continue to run long 
after the youngsters have gone back to 
school. But those who want to give 
children their first introduction to the 
theatre at Christmas time want them 
to see an entertainment based on the 
old classical children’s stories, and 
putting the children first in presenta- 
tion and appeal. 

For the children, what comes first? 
The story every time. It is true that 
while small children especially delight 
in the “oft-repeated tale’? there comes 
an age when something new is both 
welcome and stimulating. There is a 
wealth of stories for children, and folk 
lore suitable for dramatic development, 
which has not been explored. The 
success of Peter Pan and Where the 
Rainbow Ends, no longer new, but new 
in my youth, and more recently The 
Glass Slipper, proves that the child does 


“ce 








not put the tradition first, but the story 
and its magic. It follows, then, that 
everything in the play should relate to 
the story and help to further the action. 
Whether the story is new or old, the 
eternal mixture can, and indeed must, 
still be used. The hero and_ heroine 





PAGLIACCIO (1600). 


After M. Sand. 


must be heroic in the true sense, not 
just puppets to hang songs, dances, and 
clothes on while the comedians get 
their second wind. Let them be people 
who actually do things to shape their 
fate; the intervention of the good fairy, 
if you use one, should be for guidance, 
not “‘free milk,’ and the happy ending 
a reward for effort and achievement. 
This is not taking a high moral tone 
but an admission of the logic of the 


child’s mind, which is surely part of 


the reason for its constant ““Why? Why? 
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Why?” and that other oft-repeated 
protest of childhood “But it’s so un- 
fair.” 

Next in importance is surely the 
villain. Be he demon or human, let him 
be the full-blooded article, often 
laughed at but never with, for to laugh 
with is to condone. Let him take a few 
good trouncings; and his final overthrow, 
which the children delight in, should 
be as complete and full-blooded as his 
villainy. Then come the comedians, the 
foolish fellow and his well-meaning 
accomplice. So far as the story goes 
these can function with equally good 
effect upon the side of right or wrong, 
provided always that it is perfectly 
clear they are foolish. They can then 
be forgiven if bad, or pitied if well- 
meaning; children like to indulge in 
both emotions as much as adults do. 

Now for the visual side. Probably 
80 per cent. of the children who go to 
pantomimes are town children. Very 
few of our towns are beautiful and 
children react to colour and light as 
they do to the sun, with sheer delight. 
Even so, colour should not be used just 
for colour’s sake; it, too, must help on 
the story. Let the whole picture take 
the eye with beauty, but beauty with 
meaning. Let colour be used in the 
costumes to heighten and_ accent 
character for both the actor and the 
audience. Let virtue be beautiful and 
villainy black or ugly, and _ silliness 
funny—but funny in a way related to 
the period of the play, for incongruity 
is subtle, and in the main children are 
not subtle. 

The use of local material works two 
ways. It can, if used skillfully, heighten 
the reality of the experience; but if 
clumsily done it can destroy. The odd 
local joke is likely to jolt an absorbed 
mind into surroundings so different 
from those upon which it is con- 
centrated that illusion is destroyed and 
the child merely confused and puzzled. 
If local material is used then present 
the story in your own town at another 
period of its history. A whole new 
tradition could be built up in this way, 
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using the familiar local dialect and even 
the familiar local names, often in absurd 
situations which would add to the fun. 
The play for children must be 
written with care, and should not be 
thrown together at the last moment. 
It is certainly a good idea, and often 
the most successful one, to write with 
the cast in mind, shaping it to their 
weakness as well as to their strength. 
What is your aim? To amuse the 
children and let the children’s enjoy- 
ment delight the adults. Verbal wit or 
quips are not funny to children, but 
they tumble very readily to burlesque, 
skilful knock-about and things that look 
funny. The adult idea that an evening 
at the theatre is not enjoyed unless you 
ache with laughter is not shared by 
children. An absorbed child is a happy 
child. But don’t expect to “get away” 
with anything! The child is an observ- 
ant little animal and will often astonish 
you with the detail of its comment. 
How far does this kind of play 
travel from Pantomime? Not very far. 
A classical story—a happy ending—a 
mime of comedy. There is room for 
such plays alongside the accepted 
“panto” of the commercial theatre and 
many parents will bless you for this 
form of entertainment. One last thing 
for which they will also thank you. 
Your play must not be too long. The 
excitement of anticipation, which is 
part of the experience of a visit to the 
theatre even to the grown-up, is 
exhausting to a child. What final clue 


can one give to the would-be writer of 


children’s entertainment? Only, I think, 


that if one can scale the high wall of 


the years between then and now, and 
remember one’s own delights, one can 
at least find a jumping off place. 





Some Recently Published Pantomimes 

THE ENCHANTED WALTZ, by Frederick Davis. 
French. 4s. JACK AND THE BEANSTALK, by V. C. 
Clinton-Baddeley. French. 5s. BEAUTY AND THE 
BEAST, by Trudy West. French. 3s. ROBINSON 
CRUSOE, by Conrad Carter and Trudy West. 
French. 3s. 
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DRESSING THE PLAY 

by Norah Lambourne, staff tutor 
with the British Drama _ League. 
Practical instruction on planning the 
colour scheme, the importance of 
shape, adaptable garments, materials, 
stage jewellery, and costume 
accessories. 80 illustrations and 
diagrams. Cloth. 15s. net. 


COSTUME JEWELLERY 
How to make it — by Peggy Tearle 
Cloth. 3s. 6d. net. 


BALLET DESIGN Past & Present 

by Cyril W. Beaumont. 

600 illustrations, 53 in colour. 
Cloth. 30s. net. 

DRAMA — Its Costume and Decor 

by James Laver. Over 200 illus- 

trations. Cloth. 30s. net. 


SKETCHING THE BALLET 
by Francis Marshall. 

Cloth. 35s. 6d. net. 
MARIONETTES 
by Donald W. Seager. 
Practical instruction. Cloth. 21s. net. 


THE STUDIO keeps you in 
touch with the arts and crafts all 
the year round. Monthly 2s. 6d. 
Annually 30s. post free. 


Ask for free leafiet 
“Pleasure From Leisure” 
From all booksellers 


THE STUDIO LTD. 
66 CHANDOS PLACE, LONDON, WC 2 

















World Drama 





and the London Theatre 


By H. F. 


VERY now and then the Press is 
swept by a wave of criticism 
denouncing the unimaginative and 
dreary repertoire of the London 
Theatre. This criticism usually centres 
in a complaint that not enough new 
plays are shown on the West End stage. 
As a matter of fact, an analysis of the 
nightly list of roughly fifty theatrical 
entertainments reveals that the vast 
majority of plays are new plays in the 
sense that they have not been seen 
before (and, most likely, will never be 
seen again). The real issue is rather the 
reverse—far too many new plays are 
put on year in year out. In order to see 
one of the great works of the past, one 
is forced to travel to what may be 
termed the classical fringe of London, 
that is, to the gloomier quarters of 
Hammersmith or Waterloo Road, while 
the heart of the city is abandoned to 
the casual entertainment of the 
pleasure-seeker. This is surely a danger- 
ous sign of decay. It is as though all 
the leading orchestras were engaged in 
performing the latest light music, while 
relegating an occasional symphony of 
Beethoven or Brahms to the suburbs. 
The theatre, to put it bluntly, has sunk 
to the level of the local cinema showing 
indiscriminately the most recent con- 
coctions from Hollywood or’ Ealing. 
The author, in nine cases out of ten, 
is reduced to the rank of an anonymous 
manufacturer of an evening’s enter- 
tainment. I challenge any average 
playgoer to name the authors of most 
of the popular ‘“‘runs” in the West End. 
Not that it matters—since most of these 
plays are indistinguishable anyhow! 
This state of affairs has utterly 
corrupted the discrimination of the 
great mass of playgoers, who have come 
to look upon the theatre as an occa- 


Garten 


sional alternative to the cinema. This 
in turn, has consistently lowered the 
standard of the theatres, which do not 
dare to offer anything but the most 
conventional fare—a _ vicious circle 
from which there seems no way out. 
Moreover, the example set by the 
London stage has a disastrous effect on 
countless provincial theatres and ama- 
teur societies up and down the country, 
who count it their foremost task to 
present the latest West End hit. Their 
genuine enthusiasm is more often than 
not wasted on utterly worthless objects 
instead of being directed towards 
imaginative and worth-while | tasks. 
Yet there is in this country a_ vast 
potential audience keenly interested in 
dramatic art and only waiting to be 
led in the right direction. Every year a 
large number of books is published 
treating every aspect of the theatre 
and drama. One wonders what possible 
satisfaction their readers can find in 
studying expert discussions of plays, few 
of which they have any hope of ever 
seeing performed. 

It is these potential audiences I have 
in mind when I claim that the London 
theatre (indeed, the British theatre) is 
failing in its mission because it neglects 
the worth-while play. By ““worth-while”’ 
play I mean one that I should like to 
see again after a few years, and to read 
in a printed edition. How many plays 
of our daily theatrical fare conform to 
this standard? Obviously there cannot 
be many that do: real dramatic genius 
is rare. What our theatres need is the 
great drama of all periods. I do not 
mean only the Shakespeare produc- 
tions, with an occasional Restoration 
piece, that we get now: I mean the 
whole accumulated wealth of world 
drama, unfolded in hundreds of ageless 
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works, few of which are ever seen in 
London. What I am asking for is not a 
Utopian fantasy or a highbrow freak: 
it is the routine practice of most Conti- 
uental theatres. The day-to-day reper- 
toire of any single theatre in any 
German town, for instance, contains 














the Alps (Austrian classic). Scribe, A 
Glass of Water (classical French 
comedy). Hauptmann, Rose Bernd 
(modern German drama). Bruckner, 
Elizabeth of England (modern German 
drama). Pentzold, The Lost Shoes 
(modern German drama). Lorca, 





“LES ENFANTS DU PARADIS” with Jean-Louis Barrault. 


more important plays than all the 
London theatres put together. This 
bold statement can be substantiated by 
quoting a few programmes, picked at 
random from a few Continental places: 


WEST BERLIN. I'wo principal theatres, 
under one management, played dur- 
ing ten days of February, 1953: 
Shakespeare, Midsummer — Night’s 
Dream and Julius Caesar. Schiller, 


Maria Stuart. Raimund, The Aing of 





Yerma (modern Spanish drama 
Claudel The Satin Slipper (modern 
French drama). Cocteau, Bacchus. 
Barrie, Peter Pan. Ustinov, The Love 
of Four Colonels. Murry and Boretz, 
Room Service. 

MUNICH: One theatre, week April 
12th-19th, 1953: Goethe, Iphigenia in 
Tauris. Moliére, The Misanthrope. 
De Molina, Don Gil of the Green 
Trousers (Spanish classic). Fry, The 








Firstborn. Kaiser, holportage (modern 
German comedy). 

zuRIcH. ‘The Schauspielhaus _ pre- 
sented in the season 1951-52: Three 
plays by Shakespeare, two by 
Schiller, and one each by Sophocles, 
Moliére, Lessing, Kleist, Grillparzer, 
Piichner, Strindberg, Hauptmann, 
Shaw, Kafka, Zuckmayer, Sartre, 
Fry, Tenessee Williams, and others. 
PARIS (here the theatrical condi- 
tions resemble our own more closely). 
Eight out of roughly fifty stages 
showed, during the same week April 
15th-2Ist, 1953 (not counting the 
Comédie Frangaise, with its nightly 
alternation of classical drama): 
Anouilh, Medée. Julien Green, Sud. 
Giraudoux, Siegfried. Pagnol, Marius. 
Bernanos, Dialogues des Carmélites. 
Tenessee Williams, La Rose Tatouée. 
Hochwalder, Sur la Terre comme au 
Ciel (modern Austrian Jesuit drama). 
Frisch, Agnes (modern Swiss drama). 


These are the programmes, not of 


some small ““Reps’’, but of the principal 
theatres, often the only theatre, in the 
town. The fatal distinction between 
‘“comnrercial” and ‘“‘club” theatres is 
unknown in any country outside 
England. And it is to this distinction 
more than anything else that we owe 
our present predicament. Unless we 
assume that the English public is less 
interested in good drama than the 
public of almost any European country 
and all the evidence shows that this 
is not so) the fault lies with our 
theatrical organisation. Much has been 
written recently about the concentra- 
tion of ownership in a few hands. But 
it still remains to be seen whether 
individual ownership would produce 
any better results. The exorbitant rates 
and ever rising costs of production 
preclude any bold experiments. The 
‘little theatres,” on the other hand, are 
strangled by absurd licensing laws 
which restrict them to a_ limited 
membership. What point is there in 
committing oneself to an annual 
membership if the theatre, more often 
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than not, breaks down before the 
season is out? Moreover, the plays 
presented by many of the little theatres 
are hardly more imaginative than those 
of the commercial ones since they are 
usually selected with one aim in view 

a transfer to the West End. 

It is not suggested the English theatre 
should be fashioned on foreign models. 
But surely a city like London could, 
and should, have at least one first-rate 
stage in the heart of the town which 
shows regularly, and at prices within 
the reach of everybody, the great 
dramatic works of all times and all 
nations (the English, of course, taking 
first-place). For this purpose, several 
prerequisites are essential. First, a 
constant and stable ensemble, including 
some of the first actors in this country, 


who will at last find tasks worthy of 


their talents; second, a long-term pro- 
gramme, to be announced at the 
beginning of every season; third, facili- 
ties and price-reductions for those who 
subscribe to a certain number, or all, 
of the plays performed. 

Such an undertaking will no doubt 
require the financial and legal support 


of the authorities. This is a matter of 


course in countries poorer than ours, 
and should be practicable despite the 
usual petty objections to “wasting the 
taxpayers’ money.” The theatre, no 
less than schools, museums, and other 


cultural institutions, is the concern of 


the state. Dramatic art, like any other 
art, cannot be governed by the prin- 
ciple of the largest numbers, if it wants 
to survive. There will always be the 
Oklahomas and South Pacifics, just as 
there is a Light Programme. But above 
and beyond these fleeting entertain- 
ments there must also be, in a nation 
that lays claim to any serious dramatic 
art, an opportunity for those who see 
in drama one of the supreme achieve- 
ments of the human mind. England 
has the choice between a theatre carry- 
ing on the great traditions worthy of a 
European country, and one which 
follows the trend of the cinema towards 
complete Americanisation. 




















CORRESPONDENCE 


Sir, 

I read with great interest the speeches 
reported in your last issue from the Drama 
|.eague Conterence, expressing what Norman 
Marshall called ‘‘a strong desire to return to 
something approximating to the Elizabethan 
siage, not only for Shakespeare but for other 
kinds of plays as weil.” But what about a 
counter-blast—or at least a counter-zephyr 
on behalf of the picture against the platform 
stage? I for one feel impelled to speak up in 
favour of what the whirligig of time is turning 
into the old-fashioned conception of a theatre; 
namely, a stage on one side of a proscenium 
arch, and an audience on the other, the plain 
“fourth wall’ idea. For, of course, the 
projecting platform which is finding so much 
favour at present, not only among your own 
distinguished contributors but in many other 
circles (vide the recent correspondence in The 
Times) both here and in America, is a very 
much older conception, one by which they 
now hope, as it were, to Poel-vault back to 
Elizabethan glories. 

Well, one may take as a starting-point a 
remark the other day by Brooks Atkinson, 
who said that he could not’ imagine 
Shakespeare declining to use “the advantages 
in production methods that have accrued to 
us since his days.’? The question is: have the 
changes been advantages? 

The academic value of occasional ‘‘in the 
round” performances is obvious, as a form of 
fascinating practical research and experiment. 
But is it a method suitable for our times? 

The actors who are its advocates plead, as 
Mr. Marshall says, that it brings them into 
closer contact with the audience. But actors 
live in a different world, and are not always 
the best judges in these matters. And I suggest 
that this view springs in part from a mistaken 
notion of the nature of realism in the theatre 
I mean that fundamental realism by which 
the audience must be made to suspend its 
disbelief and accept the reality of the 
characters impersonated by the actors. 
Realism in this sense, of course, is merely 
the obverse side of make-believe.) And surely, 
the more the actors mingle with the spectators, 
the less real they seem and the more obviously 
a lot of painted, dressed-up puppets. 
Both Mr. Marshall and Mr. Speaight mention 
Guthrie, and I remember so well his Tambur- 
laine at the Vic: superbly staged, so long as it 
remained on the stage, but when all those 
galumphing young men came barging about 
on the apron-stage they shattered the whole 
essential atmosphere of make-believe. It is 
easy to forget the old paradox that in the 
theatre what is most real may be least 
convincing. 

In discussion-drama (especially of the 
Dragon’s Teeth type) something may be gained 
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by abolishing the footlights; with the rest of 
drama (and it is far the greatest part in every 
sense) there is almost everything to be lost. 
As for playing completely “in the round’’: 
how can one project a performance in such 
circumstances? Even the dear, tubby little 
man who plays Nicely-Nicely Johnson in Guys 
and Dolls can hardly pretend to project in all 
directions! 

The ‘fourth wall’ imposes difficult rules, 
which may be why some avoid it. (Many a 
poet took to writing free verse because he 
could not master sonnet-form.) But most of 
the best of Christendom’s drama has been 
written for it and performed within it; for the 
rest, audiences and conditions change, but in 
this connection I notice that the new- 
Elizabethans do not seem eager to eat the 
whole old-Elizabethan cake and play out-of- 
doors in Elizabethan clothes, etc. 

Most of all, the picture stage preserves that 
essential glamour of the theatre, without which 
one might as well read plays in book-form. 
When Edwin Booth uttered Richelieu’s curse 
he contrived to make himself look 7 feet tall; 
had he uttered the same speech in a circus 
ring with people all around him, I suspect 
they would merely have echoed Lamb’s 
reflection when he saw Elliston off-stage, 
**Bless me, how little you are!’? Actors may 
disagree, for they cannot see that the invisible 
fourth wall is as necessary and substantial a 
barrier as any thought up by science fiction. 
But when actors all, as Mr. Speaight wants, 
“get outside the proscenium and come into 
that no-man’s land where the actors and 
audiences are one,’’ when, in fact, they merely 
become ordinary mortals addressing words to 
other ordinary folk, then in my view you will 
no longer have a theatre; you will merely 


have television. iowa Wostesen 


Sir, 

I respect, although I do not share, Mr. 
John Bourne’s strong dislike of ‘“‘ritual,’’ but 
he overstates his case when he says (in your 
Autumn number) that “ritual may have value 
and place, in life and in drama, especially for 
the emotionally unbalanced.” 

This seems to imply that those many 
millions of people who shared the solemn and 
magnificent ritual of the Coronation were 
unbalanced. Was Mr. Bourne the only sane 
one among us all? Was even he unmoved by 
the ritual investiture of our Queen with the 
spiritual and temporal _ attributes — of 
sovereignty ? 

England’s cathedrals and parish churches 
and abbeys and manor houses were built by 
men for whom ritual was an essential part of 
daily worship. Were they therefore’ un- 
balanced? Was Geoffrey Chaucer emotionally 
unbalanced ? If so, let us all pray for some spark 
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REPERTORY ENTERPRISE 


Some of the new plays given their first production 
in the provinces during the third quarter of 1953, 
compiled mainly from information made available by 
Spotlight Casting Directory. 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. Jack Rose Rep. Players. 

Actresses Are Hell! by David Kirk. 4 m., 6 f., 

1 set (Lounge-hall of house in North 

country town). Comedy. Wide Boy by Ian 

Stuart. 4 m., 4 f., 1 set (Sitting-room of 

London suburban house). 

BLACKPOOL. Jack Rose Rep. Players. Getting 
Wed by H. Campbell Leeson. 8 m., 5 f. 
Comedy. 

Botton Hippodrome. Laurence-Williamson 
Rep. Players. The Brothers by David Tearle. 
3 m., 5 f. Thriller. 

Bristot Old Vic. The Castiglione Brothers by 
Alberto Colantuoni. 9 m., 6 f. (Uncle leaves 
hidden sweepstake ticket to his heirs which, 
if found in time, is worth a fortune.) 

Bromiey. Lady in Evidence by A. Whatoff 
Allen. 6 m., 4 f. That French Woman by 
Alexander Woollcott and George S. 
Kaufman. 10 m., 7 f. Franco-Prussian War, 
1870. 

Cotwyn Bay Repertory Theatre. And So to 
Bedlam by Jack Last. 6 m., 4 f., 1 set. 
Living room of doctor’s house in Sussex). 
Comedy. Not Quite Herself by Noel Scott. 
5 m., 5 f., 1 juv., 1 set. (Library of Buckley 
Castle). Light comedy. Something Attempted 
by Joan Brampton. 2 m., 4 f., 1 set (Lounge 
hall of house in Cornwall). 

EpinspurGH, St. Mary’s Hall. London Club 
Theatre Group. A Match for the Devil by 
Norman Nicholson. 6 m., 4 f. Comedy in 
lively modern verse about Hosea. Two sets. 

Exmoutnu, West of England Theatre Co. 
The Orchard Walls by R. F. Delderfield. 
t m., 5 f., 1 set. Two young lovers from 
different social backgrounds: how the world 
treats them and how they face it. 

FRINTON-ON-SEA Summer Theatre. Under 30 
Group. Black on Magenta by Ronald Adam. 

5 m., 4 f. Comedy revolving round rare 
postage stamp. 

HARROGATE. White Rose Players. His Mother’s 
Son by Raymond Lulham and Edward 
Grierson. 5 m., 3 f., 1 set. (Living room of 
house in Surrey.) Welcome on the Mat by 
Edwin Lewis. 4 m., 4 f. (Living room of 
house on modern estate.) Comedy. Pitfall 
by Falkland L. Cary. 3 m., 5 f. (Lounge of 
house in Iverton.) 

LANCASTER, The Castle Players. Square Crook 
by James P. Judge. 6 m., 4 f. (Flat in 
rooming house. New York City.) 

LEATHERHEAD, Under 30 Group. Royal Exit 
by Kieran Tunney. 5 m., 6 f. Exiled Royalty 
in South of France. 

Lreeps, Theatre Royal. Court Players. Lydia 
Barrington by Lawrence Storm. 5 m., 5 f. 
Lonely Yorkshire Manor House: 1899.) 








LiverPOoL Repertory Co. Someone Waiting by 
Emlyn Williams. 4 m., 5 f. Murder play 
concerning miscarriage of justice. Anothe 
Part of the Forest by Lillian Hellman. 8 m. 
5 f. (Alabama shortly after the Civil War. 
First production in England. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-T'yNnE. Donald — Gilbert’ 
Rep. Players, Jesmond Playhouse. Out 0; 
the Frying Pan by Archie Douglass. 5 m., 4 { 
Comedy. 

NORTHAMPTON Repertory Co. The Offending 
Hand by R. F. Delderfield. 4 m., 4 f. 
(Living-room in house in new Londor 
suburb.) Unexpected return of  school- 
master’s son from Borstal and resultirg 
complications. 

Pertu Theatre Repertory Co. Johnnie Fonk the 
Gibbet by T. M. Watson. 5 m., 5 f. Scottish 
comedy. Glasgow needs a hangman—the 
problem finds a comic solution. Period, 1605. 
The Alchemist’s Daughter by George Scott 
Moncrieff. 7 m., 4 f. Concerns a love philtre, 

Winpsor Repertory Co. The Old Indispensabli 
by Rex Frost. 4 m., 6 f. An elderly waiter 
of the ‘“‘Merry Miller’? schemes to avoid 
compulsory retirement. 

The Guv’nor, by N. J. Fishlock, performed by 
the Beacon Players at Shrewsbury, has a cast 
of 5 m., 5 f., and | set (a simple interior), not 


3 m., 5 f., 2 sets, as noted in our last issue. 
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BUCKIE’S BEARS 


The Enchanting Children’s Play 
By 
Erica Fay & Harry Buffkins 


Successful in the West End for many years. 
Revived 1952-3 at Leatherhead Repertory. 
Available for West-End production and Repertory 
Theatres. 

Acting Edition available, privately printed. 


Atply for rights to: 
ERICA FAY, c/o Messrs. Braby & Waller, 
Dacre House, Arundel Street, London, W.C.2 
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Acting in Shakespeare’s 
Theatre 


THE GLOBE RESTORED. A STUDY OF THE 
ELIZABETHAN THEATRE, by C. Walter 
Hodges. Benn. 50s. 

Since Edmund Malone first en- 
deavoured to determine the cardinal 
features of the Elizabethan stage, the 
subject of Shakespeare’s theatre has 
attracted a great deal of attention and, 
despite the scores of books and articles 
devoted to this theme, we still remain 
gropingly in the dark. A few years ago 
there was a general opinion that the 
structure of the Globe theatre had been 
determined definitely and finally, but 
now we are coming to recognise, first, 
that recent attempts to recreate the 
exact form of this playhouse have been 
based on conclusions not warranted by 


the available evidence, and, more 
importantly, that many of the re- 
constructions of Elizabethan staging 


methods have been dependent upon 
a concept alien to sixteenth-century 
practice. 

In order to reach valid conclusions 
regarding Shakespeare’s theatre three 
things are necessary—exact and well- 
directed scholarship, vivid imagination 
and an ability to enter, as it were, into 
the spirit of the Elizabethan world. The 
first demands a careful scrutiny of all 
the evidence which has come down to 
us relating to particular theatres, for as 
yet we are not in a position to say 
whether the various playhouses did or 
did not exhibit similar features or how 
far their staging methods may or may 
not have differed. Lacking such know- 
ledge, we may well be confusing the 
picture if we take contemporary state- 
ments regarding one theatre as being 
applicable to all. The quality of 
imagination demands an ability to see 
well-known contemporary quotations 
and illustrations with fresh eyes, and 
the power of entering into the Eliza- 
bethan world implies a capacity for 
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forgetting, or at least for ignoring, the 
practice of the modern stage. 

Mr. Hodges’ new book does not essay 
either to present new documentary facts 
or to attempt a comparative examina- 
tion of evidence concerning the various 
theatres of the time. What it does do 
magnificently is to let the light of 
creative imagination play over familiar 
material. Mr. Hodges recognises that 
our present-day proscenium frame has 
confused even those among us who, in 
reaction against the picture stage, have 
turned back to the Elizabethan models. 
In spite of themselves, many modern 
writers and producers have uncon- 
sciously found a proscenium in the 
sixteenth-century inner stage and have, 
as a result, tended to place in that 
restricted area numerous scenes which 
undoubtedly the Elizabethans would 
never have dramed of so locating. This 
Mr. Hodges clearly understands, and 
his consequent reconstruction of the 
theatre structure, together with his ten- 
tative suggestions regarding the staging 
of particular scenes, has the effect of 
making us all stop to review our previous 
and perhaps mistaken conceptions. 

Maybe the most important thing in 
this volume is the author’s awareness 
that the Elizabethans rarely demanded 
what may be called tidiness and 
inflexible logic. We know that most of 
their playhouses had an upper stage 
and, knowing this, many of us in a 
modern spirit have tried to reconstruct 
the staging of consecutive scenes in such 
a way that one scene on the platform 
was followed by one on the balcony, 
that by one in the inner stage, and so 
back to the platform again. Nothing 
can be further from the truth. A group 
of research workers at present engaged 
on this theme are finding that hardly 
ever does any sixteenth- or seventeenth- 
century dramatist introduce an upper- 
stage scene isolated and alone; almost 
invariably the upper-stage is used only 
when the actors aloft are associated 





with actors below. For the Eliza- 
bethans, as Mr. Hodges divines, it was 
the platform that mattered. 

Adding to the stimulation of his text, 
Mr. Hodges has given us an ample 
wealth of illustration—pictures chosen 
from diverse quarters because his artist’s 
eye has discerned in them qualities they 
hold in common. There is much more 
to be done before we can reach a final 
conclusion, but in the meantime this 
book may heartily be recommended 
to producers and scholars, for its richness 
in suggestion and interpretation. 

ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


SHAKESPEARE’S PRONUNCIATION, by Helge 
hokeritz. Cumberlege. 48s. 
SHAKESPEARE AND HIS STAGE, by Mar- 
chette Chute. London Univ. Press. 4s. 6d. 
In Shakespeare's Pronunciation, Pro- 
fessor K6keritz has what he calls a 
bitter disappointment for “those who 
still cherish the romantic idea that 
Shakespeare’s pronunciation was almost 
Chaucerian in character.’ The tone 
with which he states that such people 
must reconcile themselves to the fact 
that they could understand Shakespeare 
and Burbage “‘with little effort’’ suggests 
that he feels that he is running counter 
to the prevailing opinion of academic 
circles: that may be true of the United 
States but not of this country. Since 
Mr. A. C. Gimson, of London Uni- 
versity, taught our Mermaid Theatre 
cast to speak an approximation of 
Elizabethan English for the last three 
seasons, even the children in our 
audiences have understood easily. It is 
true that modern players tend to sound 
over-rustic and archaic; yet this is not 
due to their speaking the wrong sounds 
but to two other facts: first the inexpert 
ear tends to concentrate too much on 
sounds reminiscent of modern dialects, 
and then the actor drops out of 


character and speaks as if playing a 
modern stage-rustic. When character 
and the true rhythms and intonations 
of metre and rhetorical figures are 
preserved the result is as 
K6‘eritz tells us it should be. 


Professor 


To my mind this book is misleadin ; 
on versification. Like most of us to-day 
the author is inconsistent in his use cf 
terms such as emphasis, accent, stress, 
even using them synonymously at times. 
But stress is only one kind of emphasis: 
there are two others, pitch and length; 
and it is possible to give important 
emphasis—which is by no means 
“secondary stress’—to the unstressed 
syllable of, say, an iambic foot by 
changing pitch while the stress on the 
second syllable is given full weight. 
While I agree that pitch and resonance 
are secondary characteristics of modern 
speaking, I believe that this is not true 
of Elizabethan speech. In that, it seems 
to me, pitch was a “primary element.” 
I must point out that I may well be 
considered idiosyncratic in this view by 
many others beside Professor Kékeritz, 
whose book does us all great service in 
innumerable ways. Reader, producer 
and actor, baffled by seemingly 
nonsensical or fatuous passages in 
Shakespeare, can find in the huge list 


of homonymic puns an explanation of 


what is involved in such puzzles as 
Petruchio’s demand to “knock me heere 
soundly” (7.S., I, 2, 8-11). Time after 
time important points are brought to 
our notice when we have missed 


them for not thinking in terms of 


Shakespeare’s pronunciation. And 
writers who tend to regale themselves 
with overtones of meaning which have 
no linguistic foundation are warned 
not ‘“‘to confuse sounds and letters.” 
This is a book which I shall value, and 
to which I shall often return. 

It was a good idea to treat the 
subject of Shakespeare and his Stage 
imaginatively and bring to life the 
feeling and atmosphere of Shakespeare’s 
age and theatre. But it seems to me 
that Miss Chute is uneven in tone, 
referring her young reader, for instance, 
to such terms as “‘realism.”’ In addition, 
her book, by taking conjecture for fact, 
may well mislead by virtue of its 
imaginative strength. She states that an 
actor’s beard “‘was tied on with strings 
hidden under his hat, and if the actor 
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was appearing in a bedroom scene and 
had no excuse for wearing a hat, the 
strings of his beard could be hidden 
under his nightcap.” Miss Chute is 
ingenious, but forgets to explain what 
was done when Elizabethan actors 
uncovered to one another. 
BERTRAM JOSEPH 


The Theatre of Dionysus 
THE DRAMATIC FESTIVALS OF ATHENS, by 
Arthur W. Pickard-Cambridge. O.U.P. 50.. 
This third and posthumous volume 
of the late Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s 
studies in Athenian drama was _ the 
culmination of a life’s work in the 
subject. The two previous books dealt 
with theatre buildings and with the 
literary and religious origins of the 
drama. The present work covers the 
organisation of the festivals, acting, 
costume, chorus and music, and the 
audience, all these topics being richly 
illustrated by a fine collection of plates. 
This is the kind of book in which no 
side-track of fanciful speculation is 
allowed to divert the reader from the 
pursuit of the ascertainable and 
authenticated fact. Every available 
piece of evidence is pinned down in 
quotation, picture, or footnote, and 
quotations being mostly in Greek, and 
footnotes many and intricate) only the 
determined classicist will expect to 
follow all its minutiae to the letter. 
However, in the Theatre of Dionysus 
it was never necessary to be one of the 
high-priests in the front row in order to 
participate in its miracles of popular, 
and at the same time erudite, art. Even 
the casual browser on the book will 
soon find his way (thanks to _ its 
meticulously clear arrangement) to 
important and fascinating information. 
Important, that is, for the preservation 
and better understanding of the Greek 
way in drama-—just as Shakespearean 
theatre has been enriched for us by the 
scholarly study of its original conditions. 
It is valuable, for instance, to have 


Dr. Pickard-Cambridge’s correction of 


a common fallacy about “exaggerated 
stylisation”’ of costume and movement. 
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The most familiarly known, rather 
coarsely stylised, masks, and formalised 
costume, are probably features of a 
later period and are not to be thought 
of as the original vehicles for the gentle 
realism and humanity of the best 
classical dramas. This may be a comfort 
to those who have always been reluctant 
to imagine the dialogue of Sophocles 
bawled through a grinning megaphone. 

Of the theatre as a social institution 
there is, of course, no richer example 
for study than the Athenian, the 
greatest of all national theatres. Dr. 
Pickard-Cambridge’s detailed informa- 
tion throws much light on the condi- 
tions which brought the state, the 
artist, and the public, into this unique 
artistic partnership. Writing out of ear- 
shot of the market-place, he is perhaps 
unduly troubled by the problem, 
“baffling to a modern and Christian 
reader,” of this popular audience’s 
equal relish for sublime tragedy and 
grossest comedy. Not so baffling, surely, 
to the realistic theatregoer of the 
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Athenian or any age. He pays tribute, 
however, to the wit and intelligence of 
that audience. He also notices that 
Aristotle had observed how the con- 
sumption of refreshments increased in 
proportion to the badness of the acting. 
E. F. WarT.inc 
Actor on Acting 
THE ACTOR’S WAYS AND MEANS, by 
Michael Redgrave. Heinemann. 10s. 64d. 
“Theory and method... are of 
immense value to the actor who can 
put them into practice. They are . 
toxic to the actor who cannot.” This 
is one of the many words of wisdom to 
be found in this little book. Michael 
Redgrave has thought deeply and read 
widely about his art, yet is always 
aware that ‘‘the essence of acting , 
is the power to act.” Packed into the 
small compass of four lectures delivered 
at Bristol University are trenchant 
analyses of the methods of Stanislavsky 
and others, including many actors. 
These reveal in the analyst a perception 
which great actors must always possess 
but can seldom put into words. Reading 
Mr. Redgrave one becomes deeply 
awure of the concentration which good 
acting demands, not only on the stage 
but all the time. And the range and 
completeness of this actor’s power of 
self-transformation is proved by a 
series of photographs in most of which 
Mr. Redgrave is completely unrecog- 


nisable. E.M.B. 


“Colombe” and “Pierrot” 
THEATRE, by Harold Hobson. Burke. 21s. 
THE FRENCH THEATRE OF TO-DAY, by 
Harold Hobson. Harrap. 12s. 6d. 
THE NOEL COWARD SONG BOOK, iniro. by 
Noel Coward. Michael Joseph. 35s. 
THE ART OF NOEL COWARD, by Robert 
Greacen. Hand G Flower Press. 9s. 6d. 
“Such art, such finish, such grace, 
such taste, such a marvellous exhibition 
of applied science are the mark of a 
chosen people,” cried Henry James, 
who emerged from the playhouses of 
Paris, as he himself put it, an ardent 
Gallomaniac. The succeeding years, 
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when it was his hard fate as a dramatic 
correspondent to sojourn in the London 
theatres, were a sort of cultural exile. 
Nowadays the West End is better able 
to stand comparison with Paris, but 
the Francophil tradition of Anglo- 
Saxon dramatic criticism survives in 
Harold Hobson. He cannot get through 
the first ten pages of Theatre, an enter- 
taining, annotated miscellany on the 
pleasures of playgoing, without quoting 
Henry James on the French fauteuils 
where it would be heaven to sit all 
night. In his other book, which is the 
best account of the post-war French 
theatre to date, Hobson admits that as 
he sits night after night watching dull 
comedies and vulgar farces in the West 
End, he gilds these otherwise miserable 
evenings with reflections of Paradise 
(of which Paris is even verbally the 
better half) and in particular with 
nostalgic recollections of the incom- 
parable Edwige Feuillére and the rest 
of the brilliant Renaud-Barrault com- 
pany who graced the London stage for 
a memorable week or two in 1951. 
Hobson can also console himself 

with rich recollections of the Parisian 
theatres. His account of them, of the 
plays that gave voice to the suppressed 
spirit of France during the demoralising 
years of the German occupation, and 
of the artists who thus vindicated the 
drama as a cultural force, is enlighten- 
ing and often enchanting. But he by 
no means leaves his critical wits on this 
side of the Channel. Cocteau may be 
exciting, and Sartre the most significant 

post-war playwright, but in_ their 
different ways both are heartless. If 
Anouilh, on the other hand, is a master 
of romance, there is also something 

unhealthy in his mixture of pessimism 

and moral squalor. Hobson rightly 

regards controversy as one of the major 

pleasures of the theatre. His judgment 

of Paris provides plenty of material for 

it, but that is not the only pleasure or 

profit to be gained from a deeply-felt 

discussion which | strongly recommend 

to all who have a passion for Parisian 
plays and any not yet so smitten. 
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Noél Coward once declared that 
“There’s always something fishy about 
the French,” in a musical play that 
made up for it by bringing us Yvonne 
Printemps and Pierre Fresnay. That 
amusing quartet is not to be found in 
the handsome selection of his songs 
that can now be put beside the play 
parades and the collected sketches. It 
is a pity that Coward preferred to 
include his hymn of hate about the 
Germans, but otherwise the album 
includes all the favourites from Parisian 
Pierrot to Three Juvenile Delinquents and 
thereby proves beyond question that 
their composer is far and away the 
wittiest English song-writer since 
Gilbert and Sullivan. There is still no 
substantial critical estimate of Coward 
as a playwright, for Robert Greacen’s 
skimpy little book by no means pro- 
vides one. Its best service is to remind 
us of Coward’s brilliance as a verse 
parodist in the bogus anthology 
Spangled Unicorn. Greacen purports to 
find the author of Design for Living 
among the stoics rather than the epi- 
cureans. If one could catch Coward 
meditating in the nude it would prob- 
ably be not in the tub of Diogenes but 
in a perfumed bath of rather hot water. 

Roy WALKER 
Long Plays 
THE PLAYER 
Heinemann. 5s. 
FULFILMENT, by Vilhelm Moberg. Hodge. 5s. 
MANY HAPPY RETURNS, by Roland Pertwee and 
Noel Streatfeild. English Theatre Guild. 5s. 
THE PAPER CHAIN, by Falkland L. Cary and Ivan 
Butler. French. 4s. 
AN ANGEL CALLED JEREMY, by Clement Anderson. 
Deane. 5s. 
r'HE BUBBLE, by Leonard Irwin. Deane. 5s. 
MERELY MURDER, by Guy Paxton and Edward V. 
Hoile. Deane. 5s. 
THE YOUNG IN HEART, by Derek Benfield. Deane. 5s. 
A LOCK OF THE GENERAL’S HAIR, by Jack 
Loudan. Carter (Belfast). 4s. 6d. 
SHADOW OF THE EAGLE, by Ronald Cockram. 
French. 4s. 


KING, by Christopher Hassall. 


WHEREFORE THIS WASTE? by Lesbia Scott. 
SPOR. Fs. 
Christopher Hassall has chosen for the 


central figure of his drama, The Player King, 
the enigmatic but somehow lightweight figure 
of Perkin Warbeck. The play is based on the 
interesting theory that Perkin, unknown to 
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himself, was the natural son of Margaret, 
Duchess Dowager of Burgundy, sister of 
Richard IIT, and of Henry of Bergen, Bishop 
of Cambrai. The dramatic possibilities of this 
theme are not fully realised in the play, 
largely it seems because of the idiom in which 
it is written. The verse is determined rather 
than inspired, and its lack of light and shade 
gives a monotonous sameness to the many 
scenes and impedes, rather than helps, the 
utterances of the protagonists. Verse used 
dramatically should surely bring a freedom 
rather than a restriction. 

Fulfilment is set in a Swedish farm in “olden 
times.”’ It is the story of a very young wife, 
married to aman much older,than herself, who 
turns for satisfaction to an attractive but 
thriftless neighbour, and the subsequent 
struggle between her love, her fear of damna- 
tion and her desire for security. The play is 


strongly written but the characters, so 
intensely preoccupied with their personal 
salvations, are without charm. ‘Funda- 
mental” is the adjective usually used to 


describe (or perhaps excuse) this type of play. 


The translation is uneasy and one is left 
wondering whether “Cold Comfort Farm’’ 
was ever translated into Swedish and if not 


isn’t it rather a pity. 

Roland Pertwee and Noel Streatfeild have 
used an infallible recipe for their comedy 
Many Happy Returns. Mrs. Pusey’s relatives, 
assembling to honour her eightieth birthday, 
are greeted with the news that she has an 
unexpected £15,000 which she proposes to 
give to the one who deserves it most. The 
machinations of the claimants and 
their efforts to get the old lady certified as 
mentally unfit when their claims appear about 
to fail, together with various love entangle- 
ments, constitute the action. Needless to say 
the old lady triumphs in the end. 

In The Paper Chain Falkland Cary and Ivan 
Butler have written a closely knit little murder 
drama concerned with atomic bomb secrets. 
If the theme with its grim implications is 
treated a little too pleasantly, a little too 
cosily, this is undoubtedly what audiences 
prefer. The motives for treachery are always 
interesting and I would have liked more 
about Jean Cassel—-but that would have been 
another play. 

Bigamy is the theme of Clement Anderson’s 
comedy An Angel Called Jeremy. It is all very 
sophisticated and the dialogue is ‘‘snappy,”’ 
though perhaps not everybody will find the 
references to drowning kittens irresistibly ~ 
comic. As in all the comedies under review 
here, the author seems to be hampered by his 
idea of what the public wants. 

The Bubble is a family comedy in which 
Grandpa, aged 78, is worried that after his 
death he may not be able to see his grand- 
children from above if they are all scattered 
in different parts of the world. The play is 
concerned with his efforts to start a business 
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“Wasn't it Odd?) Comedy by Kenneth 
Horne. 3 m., 6 f., 1 set. 5/3 
LAURA. Mystery thriller by Vera Caspary _ 
George Sklar. 3 f., 5 m., 1 set 5/3 


by Dalton Trumbo. 2 f., m., 1 set. 
INTENT TO MURDER. "ces by B- 
Sands. 3 m., 3 f., 1 set. 5/3 


SLEEPING PARTNERSHIP. Comedy by TWO DOZEN RED ROSES. Comedy. 
Kenneth Horne. 4 m., 3 f., I set. 5/3 Adapted from the Italian by Kenneth Horne. 
A LADY LARD. eed by Kenneth 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 
Horne. 3 m., 4 f., 1 s THE THIRD bangle aa Comedy-thriller by 
QUEEN ELIZABETH SLEPT HERE. Fare Gerald Anstruther. 2 f., 6 m., 2 sets. 4/3 
comedy. 6f., 7 m., 1 set. TO DREAM AGAIN. yr ene comedy. 
THE PARAGON. Drama by Roland and Ideal for Coronation year production. 2 f.. 


Michael Pertwee. 5 m., 4f., 1 set. 5 m., 2 sets. 


LADIES IN RETIREMENT. Thriller a ARSENIC AND OLD LACE. Comedy by 


Edward Percy and Reginald Denham. 1 m.. Joseph Kesselring. 3f., 11 m., 1 set. 
6 f., 1 set. 5/3 PINK STRING AND SEALING WAX. By 
5/3 


sia , ‘ . . Roland Pertwee. 4 m., 5 f., 1 set. 
THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER. THE SHOP AT SLY CORNER. Thriller by 


Comedy by Moss Hart and George S. 

Kaufman. 16 m., 9 f., 1 set. 5/3 Edward ao 4f,, » I set. hi 5/3 
LOVE IN ALBANIA. Comedy by Eric ee ae Comedy ‘by Nicholas P PP 
Linklater. 2 f., 3 m., 1 set. 4/3 etn: tie ee : Sh 

: ; MISSING BELIEVED MARRIED. Farcical 

a, DANCE. Comedy by Robert Morley. Comedy by Colin Norris (author of “Reluctant 

»4m., I set. 4/3 Heroes”). 5 m., 5 f., I set. 4/3 

TO DRE AM AGAIN. Romantic Comedy by ANOTHER LOVE STORY. Comedy an 
Veronica Haigh. 5 m., 2 f., I set. 4/3 Frederick Lonsdale. 5 f., 6 m., I set. 
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which will keep the family united. He is 
frustrated in the end as Mum, not surprisingly, 
is discovered to have a tired heart and must 
rest. Grandpa’s doubts about the limitations 
of the Hereafter are resolved by the young 
doctor in love with his granddaughter. 

Merely Murder, which might alternatively 
have been called “How to Get Away with 
Murder,”’ has an improbable plot but at the 
same time a certain amount of suspense. 
Played with great speed and conviction its 
improbabilities might pass largely unnoticed 
by an audience. Whether murder, however 
‘Justified,’ should be allowed to go un- 
punished is not questioned by the authors. 
Perhaps it shouldn’t worry us. 

The Young in Heart by Derek Benfield has no 
connection with the American best-selling 
novel of that name which was also dramatised 
and made into a film. It is concerned with the 
silver wedding of Mr. and Mrs. Purvis, their 
anxieties for the welfare of their children and 
their methods of assisting them to happiness. 
It has parts for everyone, including a comic 
maid, an unmarried aunt and a retired Major. 
It embodies practically every theatrical cliché 
and ends with “‘Auld Lang Syne.” 

A Lock of the General’s Hair is a pleasant and 
freshly written Irish comedy which keeps 
within the bounds of probability and avoids 
the obvious. It also contains a plea for the 
settlement of the religious and _ political 
differences which have troubled the country 
for SO long. 

Shadow of the Eagle is set in Gaza in A.p. 64. 
It is an unpretentious straightforward study 
of life amongst the early Christians who 
shelter St. Peter as a very old man. Wherefore 
This Waste? is a sincere but not very dramatic 
plea for more workers in the Mission field. 

DonaLp FrirzJoun 


Shorter Notices 


Gollancz have restarted their series ‘Famous 
Plays of To-day” (12s. 6d.) with a collection 
of four—Dragon’s Mouth, The Deep Blue Sea, 
Waters of the Moon and Dial ‘*M” for Murder. 

“Nineteenth Century Plays,” published in 
the World’s Classic Series by O.U.P. at 
7s. 6d., contains Black Ey’d Susan, Money, 
Masks and Faces, The Colleen Bawn, Lad) 
Audley’s Secret, The Ticket-of-Leave Man, Caste, 
Two Roses, The Bells and A Pair of Spectacles. 

Acting editions recently published by 
Samuel French include Sweet Madness, a light 
comedy by Peter Jones (4 m., 2 f.), Under 
the Sycamore Tree, a farcical fable by Samuel 
Spewack (5 m., 2 f., 4 extras), The Gift, a play 
in two acts by Mary Lumsden (2 m., 4 f., 
| set) and The White Sheep of the Family, L. du 
Garde Peach and Ian Hay’s ‘“‘felonious 
comedy,” (5 m., 4 f., 1 set), all at 5s. each. 

Pan Books have issued three of John 
Galsworthy’s plays in one volume—Loyalties, 
The Eldest Son and The Skin Game—price 2s. 6d. 








NEW PLAYS TO CONSIDER 


FULL LENGTH (All One Set) 
HAUL FOR THE SHORE (5m., 4w.) 
A “T.V.” Comedy success. Jean McConnell. 
MERELY MURDER (5m., 3w.) 
Thrilling Comedy by the authors of ‘Painted 
Sparrows” and ‘“‘Love’s a Luxury.” 

THE BUBBLE 5m., 2 w.) 
An appealing Comedy. Leonard Irwin. 
ANYONE AT HOME 
Light Comedy. Caswell Garth. 
AN ANGEL CALLED JEREMY (3m., 4w.) 
Comedy choice for good cast. Clement Anderson. 
THE YOUNG IN HEART 5m., 5w.) 
Play of considerable charm. Derek Benfield. 


(3m., 6w.) 


SISTER CRAVEN (10w.) 
Interesting play of mystery. Stuart Ready. 
BRIDE UNKNOWN (7w.) 


Really “worthwhile” all-women play. Joan 
Brampton. 


ONE ACT 
LONELY ROAD 2 m., 6w.) 
An episode on the flight of Joseph and Mary 
into Egypt. Finalist B.D.L. Festival 1953. ‘T. 
‘Thomas, 
THE PRATTLING PRENTICE (3m., 4w.) 
Comedy. Norman Holland. 


BUTTONS (3m., 3w.) 
Costume Comedy. Vera Arlett. 
IN THE MAZE (Im., 7 


w.) 
Play. C. Neilson Gattey and Z. Bramley-Moore. 
THE LAST VICTORY 
Period. Anne and Arthur Russell. 
MORNING, NOON AND NIGHT (2m., 5w.) 
Play. Edward Murch. 
PAINT 
Comedy. Catherine Prynne. 
COLUMBINE IN CAMBERWELL 


(4m., 2w.) 


(4m., 5w.) 


(3m., 4w.) 


Play. Ivan Butler. 
CANNON 

Youth Play. Victor Warner. 
THE SMITHS 

Comedy. P. S. Laughlin. 


RURAL BRITANNIA 
Comedy. Wendy de la Bere. 


(4m., 3w.) 
(2m., 2w.) 


(Im., 3w.) 


WHAT A SELL (9w.) 
Comedy by author of ‘Mad Hatters in Mayfair.” 
VACANCIES (6w.) 
A kindly play. Vera Arlett and Elma Verity. 
ALL MY JULIETS (7w.) 
Comedy. William Dinner and Morum. 
JOANNA AND THE CANDLES (9w.) 
Renaissance Play. Joyce Dennys. 

THE YOUNG QUEEN (6w.) 


Costume Play. Norman Holland. 


Plays are sent on Approval and a New Supple- 
ment to ‘‘Plays and their Plots’ giving synopses, 
etc., of all New Plays is sent Free on Application. 


“DEANE’S” 


31 Museum Street, London, W.C.1 
Tel.: MUSeum 3183. LANgham 7111. 
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FRENCH’S 


The House for Plays 


Established 1830 




















RED LETTER DAY. A comedy in three acts by Andrew 
Rosenthal. 4 males, 6 females. One interior scene. 


: : t 
LONDON TORONTO HOLLYWOOD SYDNEY NEW YORK us 
sh 
Ei 
27 GC 
Samuel French Limited are pleased to announce that as from = | af 
January Ist next (1954) “THE WHITE SHEEP OF THE = | he 
FAMILY” and “THE GIFT” will be available for production by =e} G 
amateurs. The acting editions will be published October Ist and = to 
copies will be sent on receipt of 5s. 3d. each post paid, provided a = | wi 
written assurance is given that the applicant will not perform either = 

of the plays prior to the above-named date. = th 
= N 
THE WHITE SHEEP OF THE FAMILY, A felonious comedy = A 
= in three acts by L. du Garde Peach and Ian Hay. 5 males, 4 = / le 
= females. One interior scene. W 
: wens ota th 
= THE GIFT. A play in two acts by Mary Lumsdon. 2 males, D 
= 4 females. One interior scene. he 
= Fe 
= The following plays are now available for production by amateurs. 7s 
= The acting editions price 5s. 3d. each post paid. ” 
= 77 SO 
= THE HOLLOW. A play in three acts by Agatha Christie. la 
= 6 males, 6 females. One interior scene. 
= ° 


AFTER MY FASHION. A play in three acts by Diana Morgan. 





= 2 males, 8 females. One interior scene. : 
= € 
= UNDER THE SYCAMORE TREE. A farcical fable in three fo 
= acts by Samuel Spewack. 5 males. 2 females and 4 extras. One “ 
= interior scene. : 
= ei ae pl 
= 13 
= SAMUEL FRENCH LIMITED Re 
= or 
= 26 Southampton Street, Strand, London, W.C.2 mn 
E Telephone: TEMple Bar 7513 Telegrams: DRAMALOGUE, RAND, LONDON co 
= Cables : DRAMALOGUE, LONDON of 
= = In 
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Members’ Pages 


The Director of the British Drama 
League gives news of the activities 
of the League and its Members 


B.D.L. Theatregoers’ Club 


The new Theatregoers’ Club, started for 
us at Headquarters by Edmund Cooper, 
shows signs of overwhelming success. 
Enrolments have poured in—not only from 
Greater London members but from as far 
afield as Glasgow and Birkenhead, Birming- 
ham and Leeds, Lincolnshire and Somerset. 
Good augury, certainly, for our intention 
to establish provincial branches as and 
where possible. 

One hundred and eighty people joined 
the first theatre party to the Old Vic on 
November 3rd (followed by supper at the 
Arts Theatre Club with the producer and 
leading actors from All’s Well That Ends 
Well), and the initial demand for places in 
the party to see The Confidential Clerk on 
December Ist is so great that arrangements 
had to be made for a second visit in mid- 
February to cater for everyone. 

The subscription to the Club is only 
7s. 6d.; it is open to all League members, 
including the individual members of affiliated 
societies. Provincial members are particu- 
larly welcomed when they can arrange that 
a trip to London includes the first Tuesday 
of the month, the regular Club date. 


More for Children 


The success of the lectures on the 
theatre for children last Christmas led to 
demands from provincial cities as well as 
for a repeat in London. At the Theatre 
Royal, Newcastle, parties gathered by five 
Education Authorities had four sessions 
planned for them on November 12th and 
13th. Each programme, introduced by 
Ronald Shiner, had two halves. First, a talk 
on “Actress in the Theatre,” with Illustrat- 
ions, by Marie Ney; then a technical session 
conducted by William Glaze, Stage Director 
of the tour of Seagulls over Sorrento, show- 
ing the children how the set, the lighting 
plot and the effects are built up, and ending 


with the actors playing a short scene 
exhibiting the use of these resources. At 
the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on November 
27th there will be two similar sessions. 

The London series this year contains four 
lectures. For details see page 25. 


League Festivals, 1953-54 


Rules and Entry Forms for the National 
Festival are out and local Committees at 
work. We welcome the new officers who 
are taking a vigorous part in promoting 
development and in making sure of good 
audiences—an indispensable necessity for 
success. Edgar Ashman has taken over the 
Chairmanship of the Eastern Area, and 
Patrick Campbell, who was Drama Director 
of the B.B.C.’s North Region, is the new 
Chairman in the West Riding. 

The Festival of New Full-Length Plays, 
called for by the 1953 Conference, has 
November 30th as its final date for entry, 
and the response at the time of going to 
press indicates a probable total of between 
twelve and twenty, which is a very promising 
start for this specialised event. A single 
judge will visit all entrants before May 3|st; 
the result will be announced, and the 
Peter Ustinov Award presented, at the 
National Final Festival at the Scala on 
June 7th. 


Training: Courses and Books 


The Training Department will run its 
eighth Full-Time Course for Instructors in 
Amateur Drama from January IIth to 
March 19th. This is in a sense the climax 
of the year, for though the numbers have 
to be small to allow of the necessary 
individual instruction, it is the most 
thorough of all the League’s courses, and 
indeed it has no parallel anywhere. Students 
have always come from far as well as near, 
and this year there are entries from 
Australia, Jamaica and Sweden. 














EVANS PLAYS 


The following full length plays are now available:— 


JINNY MORGAN Howard Spring 

A moving and human drama set in a ~~ mining community. One simple set. 
5 m., 

THE MAN IN GREY arr. Charles and Toy 


Never before released for amateur performance. 4 m. and 3 f., also 1 black page who 
can be either boy or girl. One set. 5/-. 
THE NOBLE SPANIARD W. Somerset Maugham 


A delightful, elegant comedy from the French, with dialogue as light and crisp as 
the emotions of the characters themselves, and with wary; as ‘ary as only the 
author’s salt wit can make it. One set, 4 m., 5 f. 5/- 


WE MUST KILL TONI lan — Black 


Elegant comedy thriller from the Q Theatre, and an immediate success on radio and 
television. A play which is continuously alive with wit and invention. 3 m., 2 f. 
One set. 5/-. 


BEGGAR MY NEIGHBOUR Arnold Ridley 


The well-known author of The Ghost Train, Easy Money, etc., scores another success 
with this witty and genial topical comedy. One set. 4m., 4 f. 5/-. 


Postage on single copies of the above, 4d. extra 


EVANS BROTHERS LIMITED 


MONTAGUE HOUSE, RUSSELL SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.1 
Telegrams: BYRONITIC WESTCENT, LONDON Telephone: MUSEUM 8521 























A NEW COMEDY THRILLER BY 


WILFRED MASSEY 


Author of HAPPY DAYS, TILL FURTHER ORDERS, FORCED LANDING, THE FEMININE 


TOUCH, JOHN MARLOW’S PROFESSION, etc., etc. 
Over 15,000 performances in British Isles, U.S.A., Canada, South Africa, Holland. 


“LEAP IN THE DARK” 


3 Acts. Single set. 4 men, 7 women. Introducing two of the famous 
characters from the same author’s celebrated comedy-mystery success 
“SUCH THINGS HAPPEN.” 


Fee: On sliding-scale, from £1 Is. to £4 4s. 


Books: Complete Acting Edition, with author’s own Production Notes, 
3s. 6d. (postage 3d. extra) or on 14 days’ reading-loan for Sd. stamps. 


Wi Massey 


9, Wesilfielt’ Read, Beaconsfield. Bucks) 
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The Staff have produced their full quota 
of useful books: Frances Mackenzie’s The 
Amateur Actor is by now a classic; Lyn 
Oxenford on The Art of Movement and 
Charles Thomas on The Dramatic Student's 
Approach to his Make-up are well known. 
Now, Norah Lambourne is publishing with 
The Studio her Dressing the Play, and 
Adrian Stanley’s Guide to Greasepaint is 
reviewed on page 54. 


B.D.L. on B.B.C. 


Norah Lambourne gave four talks in 
Woman's Hour in November on Costume 
and Decor under the title of “‘A Play for 
Christmas.”” Angela Rudkin, Secretary to 
the Librar‘an, recently led a discussion on 


Escapade in ‘‘Under Twenty Parade.” 


Enguire Here 


The first contact you will make if you 
either call or ring up Headquarters is with 
that practical and knowledgeable person 
Miss Hudson. 

Born in the North of England she moved 
with her family to Port Elizabeth, South 
Africa, when she was three and remained 
there for seventeen years. Her wide ex- 
perience includes looking after an antique 
shop for a relative and working, during the 


war, for Lady Cripps’s China Fund. 


Shakespeare in Southwark 


Each year Southwark Cathedral, where 
Shakespeare is said to have worshipped, 
celebrates his birthday at a special service. 
It lost by bombing the memorial window 
to the poet, and has commissioned from 
Christopher Webb a window to replace it. 
The League has given its patronage to the 
appeal for funds, and commends it to 
member-societies. The names of all contri- 
butors will be enrolled in a Memorial Book, 
and their representatives invited to the 
unveiling, which is planned for April 23rd 
(Shakespeare's birthday) 1954. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to Mrs. Guy Boas, 
73 Murray Road, London, S.W.19. 


News from Member Societies 
Middlesbrough Little Theatre is an out- 


among many 


standing example, in the 
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League’s membership, of a society which 
provides, at a very high level, the “‘straight” 
theatrical entertainment that would other- 
wise be unavailable to its community. 
Tees-side, with its vast population, certainly 
needs the Little Theatre, and the pro- 
gramme reported at the last Annual 
Meeting shows what good measure was 
given. The plays were His Excellency, The 
Holly and the Ivy, Mrs. Warren's Profession, 
The Wild Duck (but this, the Executive 
says, only drew half the membership to see 
it—it “deserved a greater measure of 
support’) and Great Expectations. The 
Theatre employs a professional producer, 
and has re-engaged John Lindsay. 


We welcome the formation of Hull and 
District Theatre Guild, which twenty-eight 
local groups already support. The general 
aim is ‘to promote co- -operation and 
practical support between Member 
Groups”; and this is the most pressing 
need of amateur theatre. The means to be 
employed are those well tried by such fine 
pioneers as Southampton: visits to each 
other’s productions, a panel of critics, talks 
and lectures, library facilities, with a Guild 
Theatre and Club as ultimate objectives. 


The Shefheld Little Theatre is planning 
a Festival of Faust, doing Part I of Goethe's 
great drama at Christmas 1953 and Part II 
at Easter 1954. The high endeavour which 
has motivated its work over thirty years 
can never have been more ambitious than 
this: but the record of its recent Prometheus 
assures us that Goethe's colossal work will 
be well understood. 


The Greensleeves Players is the new 
name of a group well known in Manchester, 
which as the Servite Players took part in 
the B.D.L. Theatre Week-end there in 
1952. We wish them success under their 
new title. 

Torquay is one of the places where Open- 
Air Theatre has been most successful. 
Prominent companies from nearby, plus 
the Tavistock Repertory Company from 
London, have given three well-attended 
summer seasons in the grounds of Torre 
Abbey. Local support is strong, and this is 
as useful an amenity for the resort as are 
the famous musical shows at Scarborough. 





Mrs. Madge Bayes writes from Hyde: 
The Little Theatre which we planned 
during the Festival of Britain is completed, 
and Miss Esmé Church formally opened it 
on October 3lst. The original building 
consisted of a billiards hall upstairs (which 
we have used for children’s exhibitions and 
communal activities), and a cinema below. 
The stage and proscenium have been built 
by contractors, and the ceiling and frieze 
decorated professionally, but the painting 
of the walls of the auditorium, foyer and 
lavatories, the reupholstering of seats and 
repainting the seat-frames, have been done 
by amateur work-squads consisting of all 
sorts of people from schoolboys to elderly 
adults. In spite of difficulties and limita- 
tions, ours is a lovely Little Theatre, and 
we hope it will be a real asset to Cheshire. 


A Theatre Rate-Free ? 


Under the provisions of the little-known 
Scientific Societies Act of 1843 a small 
number of buildings, mostly libraries or 
technical institutions, have long been 
de-rated; but only on August 14th of this 
year was the privilege conceded to a theatre 
building, by the decision of a Lands 
Tribunal sitting at Westminster. 

The Tribunal ruled that the Playhouse, 
Kidderminster, owned and operated by the 
Nonentities Society, should be struck off 
the rating assessment list. 

The Nonentities are a dramatic society 
of seventeen years standing. After playing 
for charity in their earlier years, they 
decided to set aside their profits in order 
to build or buy a theatre. In two years the 
Society had set aside sufficient funds to 
enable it to purchase (with the aid of an Arts 
Council loan) a derelict Opera House, 
closed for twenty years, for £6,000 and to 
restore and equip it at a total cost of 
£19,000. The newly-christened ‘“‘Play- 
house” was formally opened in 1946 by 
Sir Barry Jackson. 

The Playhouse, unlike most of the few 
theatres owned by amateur actors, is 
operated as a professional theatre open all 
the year round. It has a summer Repertory 
Season and a winter Touring Season. 
Amateur performances, plainly labelled as 
such, are limited to seven a year, five for 


the Nonentities themselves and two for 
local operatic societies. 

Kidderminster is an isolated manufactur- 
ing town of only 40,000 inhabitants, ard 
the Playhouse is forced to accept all the 
help it can get, whether in the form of 
grants or subsidies from the central and 
local authorities, or of exemption from 
entertainment tax or income tax. To these 
important exemptions it now hopes to add 
that of freedom from the payment of rates. 
In order to do this it has had to satisfy the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies (1) that it is 
not established for profit; (2) that it is 
instituted for the purposes of Science, 
Literature, or the Fine Arts exclusively; 
(3) that it is supported wholly or partly by 
Annual Voluntary Contributions. 

On the last two points it was challenged 
by the local Council and the Inland 
Revenue. At the fourth hearing in four 
years, a verdict was given in favour of the 
Nonentities. 

It is necessary to sound a note of warning. 
A precedent has been established; but each 
case will be judged on its individual merits. 

The operative word in Clause 2 is 
“exclusively.”” The Nonentities worded and 
re-worded their Trust Deed until it satisfied 
the authorities. One difficulty which had to 
be overcome was that of sidelines (such as 
sale of programmes and_ refreshments) 
which are allowed as subsidiaries conducive 
to the main purpose. 

But the main difficulty for most societies 
will lie in the last clause. If they are sup- 
ported wholly by annual voluntary contri- 
butions all will be well. If only partly, then 
such contributions should form at least ten 


per cent of their total income from all | 


sources. And “annual voluntary contribu- 
tions” means exactly what it says. They 
must be gratuitous offerings, recurring 
annually, without anything being obtained 
in return. In this case the Tribunal ruled 
out the annual subscriptions paid by acting 
members on the ground that they received 
“personal gratification” from acting in 
return. 

Note: Since this was written the Inland 
Revenue have given notice of appeal, so 
even this case is not yet finally won. 

KENNETH ROSE 
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KENYA’S NATIONAL THEATRE (pictured above) celebrated its first anniversary in 
November. This is the first part of the Cultural Centre to be built in Nairobi and 
represents a very fine achievement indeed, particularly in the present difficult circumstances. 


The Australian Scene 


The six months’ tour of the Shakespeare 
Memorial Theatre Company, which has 
taken in all capital cities, is now nearing 
its close in Perth. Plans are mooted to 
repeat this outstanding contribution to our 
theatrical life triennially; there is also a 
report, published in the press and not 
denied, that Anthony Quayle himself will 
come back to Australia within the next two 


‘years under contract to The Firm, which 


supplies the Commonwealth with most of 
its professional theatre. The John Alden 
Company, which toured Australian capitals 
with a Shakespearean repertoire during 
Jubilee Year (1951) is out on the road 
again, playing Misalliance and Tobias and 
the Angel in Victorian country centres for 
the Council of Adult Education, and will 
fly over to Perth next month for a season 
of Misalliance, Uncle Harry and The Holly 
and the Ivy. 

In Melbourne Australian plays—The 
Golden Lover, It All Takes Time, Harp in 
the South—have received the unwonted 
attention of a three months’ run at the 
Little Theatre. John Sumner, who came 
out to be Director of the University Union 


Theatre, has been allowed by the University 
Senate to form a Repertory Company, with 
a permanent nucleus of amateurs reinforced 
on occasion by professional radio actors, 
which will occupy the building from 
September to April, leaving it to be used 
by university and other amateur societies 
during the winter months. 


The essential requirements for theatre 
are ‘two boards and a passion”; and, how- 
ever heartfelt their passion may be, 
Australian amateurs are in general under- 
equipped with boards. There are, neverthe- 
less, signs of some advance on the building 
front, such as the extensions now being 
made to the Hobart Repertory’s charming 
little theatre (originally a church hall), the 
plan of the Queensland South Coast Group 
at Southport for the erection of a £100,000 
theatre as a Returned Soldiers’ League 
memorial, and Perth Repertory’s successful 
appeal for support from the State Govern- 
ment for a theatre to cost £30,000. 


One notes on the agenda of the London, 
1953, Conference a resolution stressing the 
need for entrant societies to take an active 
part in the work of festival organisation. 
Here our vast distances would make all- 
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Australian organisation from one centre 
impracticable on many grounds, including 
cost. What is happening is that Festivals 
on the B.D.L. model, which were pioneered 
experimentally at Wagga under League 
auspices in 1938, and have been held 
annually in Sydney since 1939, have set off 
a chain reaction. Strong groups in key 
positions are running Festivals for their 
neighbours within travelling distance, the 
radius extending as bus and plane services 
increase; for instance, the Orange Dramatic 
Society is now holding its third Festival 
with entrants from the Western District of 
N.S.W. as part of Cherry Blossom Week, 
when the town is en fete, while the Singleton 
A.D.S. has for the second year organised a 
Festival for those in the Hunter River area. 
The Singleton winner came down to 
Sydney for the Fifteenth Annual B.D.L. 
Festival, which had thirty-four entries, its 
maximum to date; all the others were from 
within the metropolitan area. The Launces- 
ton Players have run a Tasmanian Festival 
for the last seven years, and the Frankston 
Players are providing all facilities, including 
not only premises but front-of-house and 
backstage staff, for the second Festival in 
November of the newly-formed Victorian 
Drama League. It may well be that this 
decentralised pattern of festival-running 
will prove to be that most suited to Aus- 
tralian conditions. All it requires to com- 
plete an all-State—eventually an all- 
Commonwealth — coverage is that the 
reward for the winning group should be a 
contribution towards the expense of travel- 
ling further afield for a meeting of finalists. 


E. M. TiLpEsLey 
Sydney, Oct. 1953. 


Trophies Worth Winning 


In Canada, the Dominion Drama Festival 
celebrates its coming-of-age, and we wish 
it a long and expanding life. It was founded 
by Lord Bessborough, a Vice-President of 
the League, when he was Governor- 
General, and now has sessions everywhere 
from coast to coast. Betty Mitchell, the 
Alberta representative of the Festival, 
attended the League's Conference last May. 
Recently, Calvert's the Distillers gave sub- 
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stantial help to the Festival, including a 
set of trophies commissioned from three 
Canadian sculptors. Our illustration of one 
suggests that these works of art are much 
better worth winning than the usual “‘pot’’. 


The British Council 


Those concerned with the development 
of Drama in the Commonwealth are deeply 
indebted to the British Council. It meets 
the travelling expenses of such distinguished 
visitors from this country as Michael 
Langham, whose work in Western Australia 
was described in our Autumn issue. 








Low-down on Make-up 


by Stephen Fack 


AKE-UP, like acting, needs to be 
M taught by means of demonstration; 
but this is not easy to achieve, and 
in its absence a good book can be very help- 
ful. Three which have appeared this year 
provide me with a starting-point for some 
observations and suggestions on the subject. 
Practical Make-up for the Stage,* the 
most expensive of the trio, is illustrated by 
some excellent photographs and a double 
plate in colour, showing the full range of 
Leichner colours (excluding liners), and has 
some useful appendices. The style of writing 
is a little ponderous in the introductory 
chapter, but when the author starts describ- 
ing the make-up process in detail, he ceases 
to be self-consciously an author, and 
becomes the expert. The comments on 
racial types are especially useful, but the 
instruction throughout is careful and about 
as complete as it could be. In general I am 
in agreement with him on details; but 
there are a number of hints | think should 
have been included in so exhaustive a work 
and sundry small criticisms (e.g. I should 
have said that the ° ‘beginner's box,” as 
illustrated, should be adequate for all 
ordinary make-up). If readers can afford 
15s. they will find a great deal in this book 
to help them. 

The A.B.C. of Theatrical Make-up, by 
Miss Phyl Harris, with an introduction and 
sketches by Binnie Hale, is a_thinly- 
disguised advertisement for her own 
preparations—not unnatural in the circum- 
stances. It is likely to be useful to women, 
though men are by no means excluded; 
but could have been fatter for the price. 

Adrian Stanley's Guide to Greasepaint ¢ 
is very good value for money. The book is 
slim and handy for the pocket, and the 
type is good. The writing is clear and 
concise, and in a style that is friendly 
without being “hearty” or slangy. He gives 
nine pages to women and five to men in 





* By T. W. Bamford. Pitman. 15s. 
+ Phyl Harris (Greasepaint) Ltd. 3s. 6d. 


t Samuel French. 2s. 6d. 





the “straight” section (which surprises me, 
as most women these days use some make- 
up off the stage), and approximately the 
reverse in the “character” section. It might 


have been worth while charging more-— ) 


even five shillings—so as to include some 
photographs or other illustrations; but the 
book is full of sound advice. 

One point that none of these three 
authors has sufficiently made is that prac- 
tice is more important in make-up than in 


any other adjunct to acting. Another is that 


a hand-mirror is essential, whatever other 
mirror may be available. It is impossible to | 
see one’s profile or the back of the neck 
without using two mirrors. Even with their 
use it calls for considerable practice to place 
a finger-tip or stick of paint accurately on 
any given spot and then move it in the , 
right direction. Another point, touched 
upon only by Mr. Bamford, is that crépe 
hair used on the face must always be a 
shade lighter than the hair or wig, cr it 
will actually look darker. Mr. Bamford also 
gives two other valuable details. First, eye- 
brows and eyelashes should be treated, 
and artificial hair applied to the face, after 
powdering-oft the rest of the make-up. 
Secondly, he points to the small triangular 
shadow on either side of the lobe of the 
chin, separating it from the jaw. This 
broken jaw-line heralds the approach of 
middle-age; if rightly placed, it more 
effectively adds age toa youthful face than 
any number of creases and wrinkles. This 
leads on to another observation on my own 
account. A painter will often half-close his 
eyes to note the essential high-lights and 
shadows; if the actor does this, both when 
looking at other people’s faces and when 
making-up his own, it gives him more than 
half what he needs for a “character” 
make-up. Furthermore, when doing a 
quick-change these shadows and high-lights 
are sometimes all he has time for. 

Another point not mentioned by our 
three authors is that, when using grease- 
paint to grey or whiten the hair, No. 20 
should never be used alone—under most 
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stage lighting the effect is pale blue, and 
therefore 5 or 54 should always be streaked 
into it, to warm it. In addition, the greying 
must be carried back into the hair behind 
the ears; otherwise, from the audience, it 
will always look to be what it is—a patch 
of grey or white artificially applied at the 
temples. Nose-paste should be pierced in 
two or three places with a hairpin end, 
after it is moulded and placed in position, 
thus allowing ventilation. 

Some final points from my own ex- 
perience. I have always found it helpful to 
start using a stick of paint at an angle to 
the face; if this is done habitually, all one’s 
colours become so shaped that they can be 
used not only for fleshing but for high- 
lighting between wrinkles or as_ liners. 
When making-up over the forehead-piece 
of the cheaper type of wig, | invariably 
apply the darker-coloured fleshing first (e.g. 
the 8 before the 5) along the edge; it seems 
illogical, but a better join results than if the 
colours are put on as at the beginning of a 
make-up. If forehead wrinkles can be 
drawn lightly across the line of the join, 





thus “breaking”’ it, the effect is better still. 
I always keep my lamb’s-wool puff and my 
powder in separate tins (circular | oz. 
tobacco tins are the best for this purpose, 
being a convenient size and having close- 
fitting lids), thus ensuring that the puff will 
never be over-charged with powder. Try 
using one hand only when making-up, 
leaving the other clean for holding the 
hand-mirror, picking up scissors and other 
things, turning the pages of a script (or a 
make-up book, if you like, though I have 
never possessed one), thus keeping all these 
free from grease and colour. 

And so one could go on and on, but all 
hints are summed up in this: as in acting 
and painting, observation and experiment 
are the foundations of good make-up. 


CORRECTION 

to list of Recommended One-Act 

Plays, Drama, Autumn 1953. 
ELEMENT OF DouBT (8 f.) is by Anthony Booth, not 
Mabel Facey. Rylee. 2s. THE TRAP (4 f.) is by Kathleen 
Ross, not Kathleen Milne. Deane. |s. 6d. MORNING 
NOON AND NIGHT (2 m., 5 f.) is by Edward Murch, 
not Anne and Arthur Russell, authors of THE LAST 
victory (4 m., 5 f.). Both Is. 6d. each. Deane. 














Practieal 


Make-up for the Stage 


By T. W. Bamford. With a Foreword by 
Ernest Thesiger. An up-to-date Second 
Edition of this valuable textbook on the art 
of painting the face for the stage. Illustrated 
throughout with numerous detailed photo- 
graphs. 15/- net. 
“A thoroughly comprehensive and intelli- 
gent guide to the subject.” 
—THEATRE 


Pitman 


PARKER ST. * 


WORLD 


KINGSWAY * LONDON, W.C,2 








Oo 


“It is very obvious that Mr. T. Bamford, 
secretary of the National Operatic and 
Dramatic Association, is a man who 
takes the theatre and everything con- 
nected with it in a very serious light and 
rightly regards it as a world in which 
the inhabitants must learn their work 
thoroughly and not be content to take 
short cuts and skimp even the slightest 
detail. . . . There are very many types 
of make-ups, straight juvenile to almost 
every type of character, explained fully 
in short, it is a book that every artiste 
should possess.” 


I, in, fi, fn, (fin, fn. 
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A NEW COMEDY THRILLER 
THE GUVW’NOR 
by 


N. J. FISHLOCK 


One simple set, 8 character parts 
(4 m., 4 f.) 


Outstandingly successful at both its 
professional premiére and its first 
amateur production. 


PRESS COMMENT (Birmingham = and 
Croydon): ‘‘Full of tension and excitement 
. crisp repartee... funny situa- 
tions well devised . . . humour derived 
from character . . . originality and sus- 
pense . . . an entertaining and engaging 
play.” 
For reading script on loan send 6d. stamps 


to:— 
N. J. FISHLOCK 


86 Hartley Down, Purley, Surrey 


“MADAM TIC-TAC”’ 
A Thriller (6f., 5m.—1 set) 
Falkland L. Cary and Philip Weathers 


Professional Repertory 
Productions at:— 


Aldershot . Barrow . Bexhill . Bedford 
Bognor Regis . Bournemouth . Bolton 
Bradford . Chester . Clacton . Clee- 
thorpes . Colwyn Bay . Dewsbury 
Folkestone . Halifax . Harrogate 
Hastings . Keighley . Leeds . Leicester 
Maidstone . New Brighton . Newcastle- 
on-Tyne . Norwich . Oldham . Palmers 


Green . Peterborough . Reading 
Redcar . Richmond . Rochdale . Ryde 
Scarborough . Stockton . Shanklin 


Sunderland . Watford . Wednesbury 
Westcliff-on-Sea . York . etc. 


Now available for Amateurs 


SAMUEL FRENCH 

















IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO AMATEUR DRAMATIC SOCIETIES 


In response to countless enquiries, the plays of 
the actor-playwright 


JONTY DEWHURST 


are now available to Amateur Dramatic Societies. 
The first play to be released in printed form will 


be the hilariously-funny farce 
“HAVE TWINS—AND 


LIKE IT” 


(One set —four females, six males) 
Mr. Frank Pettingell, after reading the play, 
commented: 
= . every part is a wonder .. . the 
shipwreck adventures of George and 
Tim are beautifully dealt with, and con- 





vincing . . . nowhere does the comedy 
slacken. It is really very, very funny.” 
Copies of the play will be ready by December 
price 


FOUR SHILLINGS (postage 3d.) 


SPECIAL READING FACILITY: If you decide 
not to keep the playscript after you have read it, 
and it is returned in a clean condition WITHIN 
SEVEN DAYS, your 4)- (less 25°.) will be 
refunded. You must, however, state in the first 
instance that you wish to avail yourself of this 
facility 








All enquiries (s.a.e. appreciated) should be 
made to 

P. JONES BLAKEY 
96 Main Ridge, BOSTON, Lincolnshire 


FULL-LENGTH PLAY 


PAINTED LADIES 


By H. G. MACLAURIN 

3 Men, 7 Women, | set 
This is a delightful Comedy, which will be enjoyed 
both by Actors and Audience. Ten good Acting Parts; 
Dramatic Situations; Plenty of Comedy; Exciting 
Climax; First-class Evening’s Entertainment. The Play 
Amateur Societies are looking for. Performances of 
Plays by this Author now exceed 600. 

Copies on Approval. Apply the Secretary 
YORKSHIRE PLAY BUREAU 
Registered Office: 

20 BANK STREET, SHEFFIELD, | 














ONE-ACT PLAYS 


by Dr. LILIANE CLOPET 


THE LONG NIGHT. An emotional drama of 
the times. 

THE CRYPT. Brilliant Cupwinner. 

JULIE DESTIN. Thrilling, colourful. 

All the above for 5 w., 2 m. Is. 8d. post paid. 

THE BROWN TEAPOT. Cottage drama for 
4w. Is. 8d. post paid. 

NEEDLES AND PINS. For 7 w. Is. 8d. post paid 

THREE PLAYS FOR CHILDREN. in one 
volume, with diagrams. 2s. 2d. post paid. 

DICKORY DOCK. Gripping drama for 4 w., | m. 

Is. 8d. post paid 


Copies from the Publisher, 
LARKS’ RISE, ST. MELLONS, CARDIFF 
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SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


(Rate 6d. word. Minimum 20 words) 








F' MR SALE. Set of Richard Addinsell’s Music for 

Lrespass’” by Emlyn Williams. £2 Phone: St. 

Albans 6814. 

F IR SALE. Second-hand Sets of Plays, in good condi- 
tion. Lhree or one-act. sist.-—Rees, Island House, 

Laugharne, Carmarthenshire. 





REEK Costumes may be hired at very moderate 





charges from ‘Lhe Attic Players. Particulars from 
Mrs. Machin, 104 Beulah Hill, S.E.19 (LIV. 1863). 
ge OPS and SCENERY MADE TO ORDER, for 

le or hire. Personal supervision of fitter given. 
Enquiries to Campbell Denis Ltd., 1 Buc kingham Palace 


Gardens, S.W.1. ‘Tel.: SLOane 


OMEDY CR TRAGEDY, 


and we aa 
Ww. 


1025 or 53 





you still need costumes, 
you write to AJAX, 44 Wilkinson 





AMPRO 
Must for Good 


PROductions 
Ve PRODUCERS 
Professiona STAGE TECHNICIANS 
LECTURERS 
Plays of Merit available for first production. 
on entract music and all Stage effects. 


Advice 


All enquiries to: 
THE SECRETARY, AMPRO, 
34 Lower Sloane Street, London, S.W.|I 
Telephone: SLOane 1671 











Street, S. 
TAGE CURTAINS for hire. 22 Orford Road, 
Walthamstow. Keystone 1598. 

D®! AMATIC SOCIETIES, Managements or —— 
can stage productions or try-outs at Irving Theat 


Irving Street, Leicester Square, 


London. WHItehall 3678. 





AVISTOCK REPERTORY COMPANY LON- 
DON) are holding a ONE-ACT PLAY COMPETI- 
TION with awards of cash prizes and guarantee of 


non-professional) production. Authors interested please 


send S.AVE. to TOWER ‘THEATRE, CANONBURY 
PLACE, ISLINGTON, N.1. 


Tat MERMAID THEATRE plans expansion, so 
ers FOR SALE: 


00 reconditioned tip-up seats; 











‘ngths non-flam. curtain; three tab-tracks 12—26 ft. and 
me semi-circular; spots, 5 x 500 w., 2 x 250 w.; cable, 
striplighting; thermostat tea urn; three Elsan closets. 
Mermaid House, Acacia Road, London, N.W.8. PRI 3972. 
W ANTED. A copy of Peter Bax’s Stage Management 

new or second hand). Mrs. Raphael, The Grange, 
Holybourne, Alton, Hants. 
Check to the Queen (5 w.) 
Farewell, Lochleven! (6 w.) 
Here Comes a Candle (5 w.) 
Our Hour Alone (5 w.) 
Queen Reluctant, A (3m, 6f.) 
Queen’s Token (6 w.) 
.Room for Harmony (2 m. 6 w.) 
Stratford Tapestry (| m. 4 w.) 


Catalogue 6d. from 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE-ACT PLAY THEATRE 


60 EARLSFIELD ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1I8 








THREE POPULAR 


COMEDY THRILLERS 
Murder out of Tune 
(6f., 3m.—I set) 3/8 
Candied Peel (7f., 5m.—!1 set) 4/2 
Open Verdict (5f., 5m.—I set) 4/2 


TWO COMEDIES 


Bed of Rose’s (5f., 4m.—!1 set) 4/- 
Ladysfingers (6f., 3m.—lI set) 4/2 
FALKLAND L. CARY 
Post free from: Messrs. S. French, 


Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 
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A New Three-Act Drama for a cast of 9 Women 


“THE OWNER OF REDFIELDS”’ 


by Roy Findon (One Set) 


A Drama in Three Acts 


“*PITFALL”’ 
(One set, 5f., 3m.) 


A runner-up in 
The Amateur Stage Competition 


“Interesting thriller with unusual ending.” 
Reading copies either play on application with |/- 


(each) in stamps to Box 562, DRAMA, 9 Fitzrcy 
Square, London, W.1. 





The Critic 
in the Theatre 


by Harold Downs 


























12/6 net ae 

thoroughly sage and dis- 
criminating book. . . . Here, I assure 
‘All’s Well.’ One critic, before 
haggish age creeps on, is grateful for 
so much wisdom so sensitively ex- 


pressed.”” John O° London’s Weekly. 


you, 


Parker St., Kingsway, London, W.C.2 








—PITMAN— 














WEST RIDING COUNTY COUNCIL 


LETCHWORTH BRETTON HALL 
DRAMA FESTIVAL a 


will be held A TWO-YEAR course of initial training for intend 


ing teachers (men and women) who wish t 
make their particular contribution to a school throug! 
May 26th - 29th 1954 the teaching of Drama will be held at Bretton Hal 
commencing in September, 1954. Students will b 


at ST. FRANCIS THEATRE prepared for work in secondary schools and wil 


include in the course, as principal studies, English 


Letchworth, Herts Drama, and Movement Education. All students wil 
also be expected to take part in the general training 
Adjudicator: MR. ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM in the Arts provided by the College. 
Full particulars from: Further particulars can be obtained from: 
Florence Thompson (Hon. Sec.), 22 Willian Way, The Principal, Bretton Hall, 
Letchworth. Bretton, Wakefield, Yorkshire. 














—— se > aussie ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
NORTHERN — Nig oy os “ 
Patrons: HER MAJESTY THI QO 


EN, 
HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH THE 
THEATRE SCHOOL oat 
Diceiinak: 


H.R.H. THE DUCHESS OF GLOUCESTER 
Principal: SIR) REGINALD THATC a 
M.A 


Registered Office: .A., D.Mus. pgp ke Hon.R.A.M., F.R.C 
26 Chapel Street, Bradford MYERS FOC SGIN. T SCAM, Hon.R.C.M. 
Telephone: 21390 Teachers Course in Speech and Drama 
P : I ; 
This is a full-time course of three years’ duration 
* for men and women, leading to the award of the 


R.A.M. Teachers’ Diploma (Speech and Drama) 
which is accepted by the Ministry of Education 


Presidents: for Qualified Teacher Status. 
J. B. PRIESTLEY The curriculum includes 2 private lessons 
FYRONE GUTHRIE weekly, and classes and lectures in Acting; Choral 
Speech; Dancing; Fencing; History of Costume, 
Patrons: Drama, Poetry and the Theatre; Improvisation; 
: are ACE Microphone ‘Technique; Make- -up; Mime; 
SIR LEWIS CASSON Phonetics; Play Production; Principles of Teach- 
J. ARTHUR RANK ing, Psychology; Public Speaking; Remedial 
MICHAEL MAacOWEN Speech; Stage -lighting; Story-telling; Verse- 
DAME EDITHYEVANS speaking; Voice-production; Written English. 
Arrangements are made for students to teach in 
a schools, under supervision, during their third year. 
L.R.A.M. Diploma 
: D Examinations for the Diploma in Speech and 
Director: ESME CHURCH Drama and Mime are held during the Easter, 
Summer and Christmas vacations. Provisional 
Art Director; MOLLY McARTHUR dates for next session, 16th—21lst December and 
3Ist December-6th January. 
Assistant Director: JEAN SUGDEN PROSPECTUSES, SYLLABUSES and in- 


formation from L. GURNEY PARROTT, 
Hon.F.R.A.M., (Secretary). 





























HUNTINGTON HOUSE SCHOOL 
A NE W D IR E CT OR Y (Incorporating THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS) 
ai HINDHEAD, SURREY Tel. 495 
Principal: Miss E. R. LIDWELL 
= UNTINGTON” occupies - of the fine 
DRAMA ADJUDICATORS secitiens in ‘os anaes with 40. pengee 
grounds, excellent playing fields, usual games. 











Copies may be obtained The general aim of the School is to give a wide 

Bd tact x and sound education. The Seniors are prepared for 

by Festival Secretaries the Oxford General Certificate of Education at all 

levels and University Entrance if desired. There are 

Hon. Secretary: special facilities for Languages. The School is also 

ideal as a Junior Residential Academy of Dramatic 

GUILD OF DRAMA AJUDICATORS Art and Dancing. Comprehensive Training is given 

for girls from 8 to 18 years in all branches of Drama 

26 Bedford Square - London, W.C.1. and Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, Singing, Ballet 
- : : and Fencing. All recognised Examinations. 
Members of the Guild are not permitted to advertise Illustrated prospectus from the Secretary. 
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OXFORD THEATRE SCHOOL 


Comprehensive stage training. Fully qualified staff and professional producers. 
Preparation for recognised Acting Certificate. 
Opportunities of appearing in professional productions. 


Information from — The Secretary 
28 Wellington Square 
OXFORD 











CENTRAL SCHOOL 
of 
SPEECH AND DRAMA 
(The Central School of Speech Training 


& Dramatic Art, Inc.) BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE 


ROYAL ALBERT HALL, LONDON, TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


—r FORTHCOMING EVENTS - 1954 


Recognised by the Ministry of Education 
EIGHTH FULL-TIME COURSE 
FOR INSTRUCTORS IN AMATEUR 
DRAMA 





President: 
THE VISCOUNT ESHER January IIth to March 19th 
Principal: (Prospectus on application) 
GWYNNETH THURBURN WEEK-END COURSE FOR 
PLAYWRIGHTS 
(1) Course of Training for Teachers of April 24th and 25th 


P 4 “pees 
Speech and Drama (Teachers’ Diploma (Prospectus on application) 


accepted by the Ministry of Education 


as conferring Qualified Teacher Status). BRIGHTON SUMMER SCHOOL 

at BRIGHTON TRAINING COLLEGE 
July 3ist to August I4th 

(3) Course of Training for the Stage: (Prospectus ready January) 


(a) Acting; SECOND SUMMER SCHOOL 
(b) Stage Management. TO BE ANNOUNCED LATER 


(2) Course of Training in Speech Therapy. 


Prospectus and information about 


All enquiries to: Training Department, 
entrance tests from the Registrar. . e . 


B.D.L., 9 Fitzroy Square, London, W.1! 





























The New Era Academy of Drama and Music 
17 CAVENDISH SQUARE, W.!| (Lomdom) Ltd Telephone: Langham 1320 


Patrons: Maurice Codner, R.P.s.; Frank O. Salisbury, C.v.0., LL.D., R.1., R.P.S.; 
Augustus John, 0.M.; Flora Robson, C.B.£E.; Dame Sybil Thorndike, D.B.£., HON.LL.D.; 
Claire Luce; D. G. E. Hall, M.a., D.LITT. 


STAGE TRAINING COURSE—Evening Classes 
INDIVIDUAL STAGE TRAINING—Private Lessons 
VOICE PRODUCTION—Private Lessons 
PUBLIC EXAMINATIONS IN SPEECH AND DRAMA (Bronze, Silver and Gold Medal awards) 
(held in London and in 60 Provincial Centres) 
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THE ROSE BRUFORD TRAINING COLLEGE 
OF SPEECH AND DRAMA 


(Diploma accepted by the Ministry of Education for Qualified Teacher Status) 


The College offers training for both teaching and the Stage. Tuition is given by a staff 
of Specialists and includes much practical work in costume and property making, stage- 
management, lighting, etc., and also instruction in Radio work. There is a well-equipped 
Barn Theatre in the park grounds. 


se Three-Year Specialist 
eR. Teachers’ Course 
including 
Stage Course 
* 
One-Year Course for 


Qualified Teachers 
(Students eligible for Grant Aid) 


A few Scholarships are offered 
for men and women. 
Students accepted from 17 yrs. of age. 


Coaching for L.R.A.M. and 
A.D.B. examinations. 





LAMORBEY PARK - SIDCUP - KENT 
(Thirty minutes by train from London) 


Write for Prospectus 























THE LONDON ACADEMY OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 
Established 1861 


L. CROMWELL ROAD, S.W.5 A. 
(Fremantle 9883) 
Chairman: Principal: 
VERNON GATTIE, M.A., C.B.E. MATTHEW FORSYTH 


Full Dramatic Course with Speech Training and including 
Television and Film Classes 


Regular Rehearsal Classes and End of Term performances under Professional 
Theatre Conditions in the L.A.M.D.A. Theatre 


Recent Student Productions: 
MARCH 1953 “THE FIRSTCOMERS” by Norman Ginsbury 
JULY 1953 LAMDA REVUE 1953 
“This year’s best student show is called ‘The LAMDA Revue . . . ” — Tatler 


PROSPECTUS SENT ON REQUEST 
FREMANTLE 9883 


Incorporated as a “Limited” Association for the Promotion of Art and not for Profit 
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WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


OF SINGING AND 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 
Principal: W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 





FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 
SPECIAL COACHING FOR 
AUDITIONS, ETC. 
SCHOLARSHIPS for MEN 


DIPLOMA AT END OF TWO-YEAR 
COURSE 





For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET, LONDON, 5.W.7 


(FREemantle 2958) 





| 


Corporation of London 


THE 


GUILDHALL SCHOOL 
of MUSIC and DRAMA 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London) 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, E.C.4 


PRINCIPAL: 
EDRIC CUNDELL, c.8.£., HON. R.A.M., F.G.3.M. 


FULL-TIME EDUCATION IN MUSIC 
; OR DRAMATIC ART OR PART-TIME 
TUITION {IN SINGLE SUBJECTS 


Training is given in Dramatic Art, Speech, Public 
Speaking and all Musical Subjects. In addition to private 
lessons, which form the basis of instruction, there are 
classes for Mime and Movement, Verse Speaking, 
Microphone Technique, etc. The School remains open 
in the evening for those requiring part-time tuition. 

The Ministry of Education acknowledges the Three 
Years’ Speech and Drama Teachers’ Course leading to 
the Teachers’ Diploma of Associateship (A.G.S.M.) 
which, for the purposes of the Burnham Scale, entitles 
its holders to Qualified Teacher Status. 

The Prospectus may be obtained, post free, from the 
Secretary, John Tooley, M.A. 











P.A.R.A.D.A. 


(Preparatory Academy for the Royal 
Academy of Dramatic Art) 


Principal: ERIC CAPON, M.A. 
= 
|. Trains full-time students in all 


branches of dramatic art. 


2. Has a school for children aged 13-16 
where general education to G.C.E. 
level is combined with dramatic 
training. 


3. Can offer part-time training and 
evening classes in acting, voice- 
training and production. 


Apply to: 
The Secretary, 
55 Shepherd’s Hill, Highgate, N.6 
MOUntview 4804 





THE ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE OF DRAMATIC ART 


(Recognised by the Ponce p Education Department as a 
| ‘al Institution) 
Patron: 
Her Majesty Queen Euizasetu, Toe Queen Mornar 
Principal: 
Henry HAVERGAL 
M.A. (Oxon.), B.Mus. (Edin.) 





Director: 
Coun CHANDLER 


Full-Time Professional & Teachers’ Course 


The curriculum includes classes in: Acting, Production, 
Voice Production, Diction, Phonetics, Verse and Choral 
Speaking, Mime, Improvisation, Fencing, Dancing, 
Singing, Broadcasting, Make-up, Stage Management, 
Scenic Design and Construction, Property-making, etc. 

The University of Glasgow provides a special course for 
students of the College which includes lectures on Poetics, 
Dramatic Theory and the History of Drama and 
Theatrical Representation. 

The Citizens’ Theatre gives valuable ia help. 
Teacher, students are given opportunities of teaching under 
supervision in their Third Year. On the satisfactory 
conclusion of this course, students may be presented for 
the following awards:— 

DIPLOMA in DRAMATIC ART 
DIPLOMA in SPEECH and DRAMA 
CERTIFICATE in DRAMATIC STUDIES 
(awarded by the University) 
The Session consists of three terms, each of 12 weeks. 


Prospectus and particulars from John B. Morrison, 
Secretary, St. George’s Place, Glasgow, C.2. 














A NEW 


STAGE LIGHTING 
PUBLICATION 


This pocket size book really 
tackles those fundamental 
problems which confront 
Producers and Electricians of 


all Drama Groups, etc. 


It indicates what equipment 

to use, how to use it, and the 

art of COLOUR LIGHTING 

Quad tov pour enpy is dealt with very clearly 
NOW! and simply. 


Every Drama Group should add this Booklet to its Library 


PRICE 3/6 EACH, POST FREE 


from the Publishers: 


W. J. FURSE & CO., LIMITED 
69 TRAFFIC STREET (Tel.: 88213—7 lines), NOTTINGHAM 


LONDON 9 CARTERET STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W.1. 20 MOUNT STREET, MANCHESTER 


Ask also for Illustrated Catalogue of «*FURSE"” Stage Lighting Equipment 





PUBLISHED BY THE BRITISH DRAMA LEAGUE, 9 FITZROY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1, and 
PRINTED BY THOMAS KNIGHT & CO. LTD., THE CLOCK HOUSE PRESS, 
HODDESDON, HERTS. 
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